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FUNDAMENTALS  FOR  PLANNING  AND  ACTION 

A  recreation  system  has  a  good  chance  of  being  successful  if  nine 
"fundamentals"  are  observed  when  preparing  and  implementing  a  recreation 
plan.   Each  fundamental  is  accompanied  by  a  description  of  its  importance 
as  well  as  a  summary  of  lessons  which  can  be  learned  from  each  fundamental. 


The  following  are  some  key  fundamentals  to  be  observed: 

A.  Use  planning  to  help  make  decisions. 

B.  Incorporate  recreation  into  planning  and  decision-making. 

C.  Involve  the  citizens. 

D.  Encourage  public-private  cooperation. 

E.  Set  reasonable  goals  and  objectives. 

F.  Develop  implementation  techniques  to  realize  goals. 

G.  Form  a  rational  basis  for  priorities. 
H.  Provide  sound  management. 

I.  Evaluate  effectiveness  of  recreation  plans  and  services. 

These  fundamentals  form  the  framework  for  a  rational,  comprehensive, 
and  forward-looking  approach  to  urban  recreation  planning.   The  provision 
of  recreation  is  a  complex  task  which  impacts  upon  many  other  functions  of 
a  community,  and  yields  substantial  social,  economic,  and  psychological 
benefits  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  As  such,  recreation  is  important  in 
itself  and  as  a  major  factor  contributing  to  the  quality  of  life  in  a 
community. 

Fundamental  A:   Use  Planning  to  Help  Make  Decisions 

Planning  has  many  ramifications.   It  forces  us  to  think  beyond  the 
present  and  to  consider  possible  actions  required  in  the  near  and  distant 
future.   Communities  need  to  develop  the  capability  for  long-range,  or 
visionary,  planning  which  is  essential  to  the  resolution  of  more  complex, 
long-term  problems.   Planning  accomplishes  two  vital  tasks:   1)  it  provides 
foresight  to  anticipate  future  needs;  and  2)  it  generates  tools  for  more 
immediate  decision-making. 

Planning  is  especially  useful  in  making  decisions  because  it  requires 
us  to  learn  from  the  past,  consider  the  present,  and  prepare  for  the  future. 
There  are  five  logical  steps,  to  planning,  as  follows:   1)  understanding  the 
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problem,  need,  or  opportunity  involved;  2)  determining  what  end  result  is 
desired;  3)  formulating  and  evaluating  alternative  ways  of  achieving  the 
desired  results;  4)  selecting  and  following  the  appropriate  actions;  and 
5)  evaluating  the  results. 

By  following  these  five  steps  a  community  can  comprehend  the  issues, 
alternatives,  and  implications  of  a  particular  decision.   Planning  can 
also  help  a  community  decide  upon  and  obtain  the  best  possible  results, 
given  limited  resources;  it  helps  people  allocate  scarce  resources  and 
save  money,  energy  and  natural  resources.   Planning  also  provides  a  common 
reference  for  evaluating  progress  the  community  is  making  toward  achieving 
its  goals. 

Through  the  planning  process,  people  can  learn  about  the  social, 
physical,  natural,  and  economic  conditions  of  their  community  and  their 
interrelationships. 

-  Neighborhood  planning  can  be  an  important  element  in 
a  planning  process.   Citizens  can  relate  to  the 
specifics  of  an  area  they  know,  express  local  needs 
at  their  levels  of  concern,  and  have  an  impact  on  the 
development  of  city-wide  plans  and  priorities. 

-  Plans  require  frequent  evaluation  and  updating  to 
determine  levels  of  success  in  carrying  them  out  and 
to  adjust  to  changing  needs  and  circumstances. 
Evaluation  and  updating  mechanisms  should  be  built 
into  the  planning  process. 

-  The  process  and  products  of  planning  must  be  easily 
understood  by  citizens  so  that  they  can  readily  iden- 
tify with  the  purposes  and  steps  of  a  community's 
planning  effort. 

-  Planning  can  be  a  valuable  tool  for  identifying  and 
making  choices  with  regard  to  how  a  community  should 
grow,  change,  preserve  itself,  and  balance  the  use 
of  community  resources  in  meeting  present  and  future 
needs. 

-  Plans  should  be  practical  and  feasible. 

-  A  good  planning  process  can  be  a  primary  force  in 
creating  and  maintaining  a  cooperative  attitude 
toward  community  development. 

-  Plans  should  be  short-term  as  well  as  long-range  to 
be  relevant  to  a  community's  ways  of  making  decisions 
and  to  be  in  a  good  position  to  receive  financing. 
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Fundamental  B:   Incorporate  Recreation  into  Overall  planning  and  Decision- 
Making 

Recreation  planning  must  be  linked  to  the  actions  of  local  government. 
Recreation  cannot  be  an  afterthought  of  more  "important"  decisions.   Delib- 
erate efforts  must  be  made  to  incorporate  the  concerns  of  recreation  into 
planning  and  managing  local  governments.   Bringing  recreation  closer  to 
more  department  heads  and  to  elected  officials  has  many  benefits.   A  closer 
relationship  will  help  avoid  conflicts  and  duplication  of  efforts  between 
recreation  and  other  governmental  agencies.   Exchanging  ideas  and  sharing 
mutually  beneficial  data  can  generate  research  essential  to  the  preparation 
of  comprehensive  plans  and  undertaking  other  tasks. 

Recreation-related  matters  can  be  more  successfully  defended  before 
elected  officialr  and  other  important  decision-makers  when  these  persons 
are  aware  of  the  value  of  recreation.   A  better  informed  elected  or 
appointed  official  is  able  to  make  well-informed  decisions  on  requests  for 
personnel,  equipment,  facilities,  land  acquisition,  and  other  needs. 

-  Recreation  plans  must  be  systematically  and  functionally 
tied  to  comprehensive  plans  either  in  an  overall  or 
site-specific  manner. 

-  Recreation  plans  must  consider  housing,  transportation 
and  other  aspects  of  urban  life  to  show  that  recrea- 
tion is  not  only  vital  as  a  service  for  people  in  their 
spare  time  but  also  as  a  vehicle  for  achieving  other 
objectives. 

-  Recreation  plans  must  be  geared  to  decision-makers  in 
the  most  realistic  manner  possible,  which  generally 
involves  cost/benefit  comparisons. 

-  Recreation  plans  can  be  accomplished  by  any  municipality 
regardless  of  size,  staff,  financial  obligations,  or 
time  commitments.   Although  certain  restrictions  may 
effect  the  comprehensive  scope  of  a  plan,  the  concept 

of  planning  is  within  the  reach  of  any  community. 

-  Plan  formats  can  and  should  be  flexible  to  reflect 
unique  community  concerns. 


Fundamental  C:   Involve  the  Citizens 

Citizen  participation  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
recreation  planning  and  management.   Active  citizen  participation  con- 
tinually changes  to  reflect  current  needs.   It  provides  a  way  for 
citizens  to  contribute  their  skills,  backgrounds  and  resources  to 
meeting  their  leisure  needs  and  those  of  others.   Citizen  participation 
is  a  forum  for  determining  community  preferences,  for  winning  and  main- 
taining ongoing  community  support,  and  for  building  a  coalition  which 
can  be  called  upon  when  recreation  related  controversies  arise. 
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Participation  not  only  contributes  ideas  to  a  program,  but  helps 
foster  a  better  understanding  (and  tolerance  for)  the  occasional  need  of 
a  government  to  raise  taxes  in  order  to  sustain  or  increase  services. 

-  Participation  mechanisms  must  impress  upon  citizens 
the  importance,  usability,  and  validity  of  their  input 
in  keeping  the  process  going. 

-  Participation  mechanisms  must  stress  coordination 
between  government  officials  and  neighborhood  groups. 

-  Participation  mechanisms  must  address  citizens  on 
their  own  terms,  making  participation  easy,  convenient, 
and  as  informal  as  possible. 

-  Participation  mechanisms  increase  the  likelihood  of 
project  support  by  citizens,  professionals,  and  elected 
officials  and  decrease  the  dangers  of  capricious  rever- 
sals or  modifications. 


Fundamental  D:   Encourage  Public-Private  Cooperation 

Public  and  private  sector  cooperation  creates  programs  not  otherwise 
possible.   There  are  too  many  needs  in  most  municipalities  for  an  urban 
recreation  system  to  function  without  assistance  from  the  private  and  non- 
profit sector.   Help  from  any  sector  can  only  enhance  a  recreation  service 
program.   It  provides  more  leisure  opportunities  for  citizens,  often  at  a 
more  reasonable  cost. 

A  cooperative  approach  encourages  discussion  on  how  best  to  provide 
needed  leisure  services,  with  the  most  cost-efficient  sector  assuming  the 
responsibility.   Competition  among  groups  is  also  minimized  through  public 
and  private  sector  cooperation. 

-  Opportunities  exist  for  private  support  of  public 
recreation  programming  and  leadership  from  many 
sources  ranging  from  foundations,  business  and 
industry,  and  retail  outlets  to  private  individuals 
and  neighborhood  and  community  service  groups. 

-  The  reasons  generally  voiced  for  avoiding  inter- 
agency cooperation  (paperwork,  meeting  requirements, 
need  for  legal  arrangements,  loss  of  authority,  etc.) 
are  insufficient  and  inadequate. 

-  Park  and  recreation  departments  cannot  realistically 
expect  to  provide  all  facilities  and  programs  resi- 
dents might  require. 

-  School  districts  frequently  represent  the  single  most 
comprehensive  source  of  cooperative  endeavors  with  the 
community  parks  and  recreation  agency  in  regard  to 
activities,  facilities,  maintenance,  financing,  pro- 
gramming and  many  other  functions. 
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Fundamental  K:   Set  Reasonable  Goals  and  Objectives 

Goals  and  objectives  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  recreation.   They 
provide  an  opportunity  for  citizens,  agencies,  and  elected  officials  to 
focus  on  matters  of  great  concern  to  a  community.   Proper  goals  identify 
citizen  needs  and  insure  that  activities  and  programs  reflect  these  expressed 
needs. 

Since  recreation  is  interrelated  with  other  community  services,  recrea- 
tion goals  should  consider  the  aims  of  these  other  community  interests  as 
stated  in  such  documents  as  a  comprehensive  plan  or  a  capital  improvements 
program.   These  goals  aid  in  creating  effective  solutions  by  serving  as  a 
standard  against  which  alternatives  can  be  evaluated  and  modified. 

An  effective  recreation  goal  will  clearly  and  concisely  define  a  ser- 
vice need.   It  will  be  general  enough  to  serve  a  wide  variety  of  situations, 
yet  specific  in  a  manner  that  generates  events  and  programs.   The  test  of  a 
sound  goal  is  not  in  its  rhetorical  eloquence,  but  in  its  potential  for 
practical  application. 

-  Goals  make  decision-making  easier  by  providing  a  com- 
munity and  its  leaders  with  a  common  sense  of  direction 
and  purpose. 

-  Goals  can  produce  specific  measurable  guidelines  use- 
ful to  park  and  recreation  agencies  in  the  conduct  of 
their  day-to-day  operations. 

-  Goals  provide  a  method  for  orderly  identification  of 
need  which  can  be  utilized  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  current  recreation  services. 

-  Goals  assist  in  the  most  productive  and  accurate  dis- 
bursement of  a  finite  amount  of  allotted  monies  and 
simultaneously  aid  in  establishing  a  maximum  affordable 
level  of  recreation  services. 


Fundamental  F:   Develop  Implementation  Techniques  to  Realize  Goals 

Without  specific  techniques,  plans  offer  little  guidance  as  to  how  they 
will  be  implemented.  Detailed  implementation  techniques  are  the  tools  which 
can  translate  general  recommendations  into  expressions  of  "how-to-do-it." 

Effective  implementation  techniques  smooth  the  transition  of  a  program 
from  being  desirable  to  being  essential  and  expected  by  the  citizens. 
Selected  techniques  can  often  make  the  difference  between  a  program  that 
gains  or  loses  sustained  community  support.   The  success  of  past  techniques 
can  build  support  for  new,  more  controversial  techniques. 

The  development  of  innovative  approaches  often  generates  new  thinking. 
It  also  may  encourage  community  leaders  to  act  in  a  more  businesslike  manner. 
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Many  cities  have  developed  a  specific  activity  or  service  considered 
unique  or  different,  but  our  intent  here  is  to  capture  implementation  as  a 
process,  not  as  a  single  program  element. 

-  To  capture  the  interest  of  elected  officials  and 
generate  reasonable  evaluation  of  their  procedures, 
implementation  techniques  must  ultimately  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  costs  or  savings. 

-  Implementation  techniques  must  be  coordinated  with 
each  other,  particularly  when  all  techniques  relate 
to  one  specific  issue. 

-  Implementation  techniques  frequently  combine  traditional 
and  innovative  approaches.   Often  it  is  necessary  to 
successfully  provide  established  measures  of  service  to 
encourage  support  for  new,  relatively  untried  procedures. 

Fundamental  G:   Form  a  Rational  Basis  for  Priorities 

Flans  usually  uncover  a  multitude  of  actions  to  be  taken;  so  many  that 
it  may  be  impossible  to  implement  all  of  them  over  the  short  term.   A  rational 
approach  to  determining  priority  actions  is  necessary  to  make  those  choices. 
This  can  set  the  stage  for  management  improvements  such  as  determining  the 
most  appropriate  allocation  of  limited  resources.   Well-conceived  priorities 
also  help  elected  and  appointed  officials  justify  their  resource  commitments 
and  budget  decisions. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  all  recommendations  in  a  plan  cannot  be 
achieved  simultaneously.   Establishing  priorities  recognizes  this  practi- 
cality by  placing  the  plan's  recommendations  into  a  time  frame  for 
implementation. 

Key  questions  to  ask  in  assessing  priorities  are:   l)  Do  they  reflect 
work  already  done?   2)  Do  they  assist  work  not  yet  begun  and  3)  Do  they 
reflect  current  needs? 

-  Priorities  are  often  developed  through  a  point  system 
because  mathematical  models  represent  a  logical  means 
of  ranking  divergent  aims,  while  remaining  understand- 
able to  the  wide  range  of  individuals  and  groups  con- 
cerned with  a  plan. 

-  Priorities  can  assist  recreation  in  its  quest  for 
equality  with  other  municipal  services. 

-  Priorities,  determined  objectively  on  the  basis  of 
perceived  goals,  form  a  sound  base  for  recreation 
planning  and  programming,  especially  when  citizens 
assist  in  criteria  selection  to  rank  priorities. 
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Fundamental  H:   Provide  Sound  Management 

The  quality  of  management  of  recreation  systems  reflects  the  commitment 
of  a  community  to  recreation  services. 

Successful  management  is  a  key  to  plan  implementation.   It  delineates 
lines  of  authority,  allocates  roles  and  responsibilities,  and  ensures  coop- 
eration and  coordination.   By  doing  this,  management  strengthens  the  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  activities  and  programs. 

Financing  also  represents  a  fundamental  concern  of  the  successful 
recreation  manager.   Cost  reduction  and  expenditure  justification  are 
better  accomplished  in  a  well-managed  agency  which  has  good  communications 
among  its  personnel. 

Sound  management  can  also  increase  the  capacity,  attractiveness,  and 
safety  to  parks,  as  well  as  generate  program  support  when  budgetary  cutbacks 
appear  inevitable.   Such  new  program  support  is  more  likely  to  occur  when 
existing  programs  are  properly  managed. 

Every  activity,  program,  and  service  in  a  community  needs  successful 
and  competent  management. 

-  Good  management  requires  proper  coordination,  well- 
trained  staff,  adequate  support,  and  a  commitment  to 
maintenance  and  program  excellence. 

-  Management  for  maintenance  will  become  an  even  more 
pressing  service  delivery  problem  as  financial  cap- 
abilities decrease  and  citizen  demands  increase. 

-  Management  of  personnel  will  enable  a  park  and 
recreation  manager  to  assess  the  level  of  employee 
morale  as  it  relates  to  productivity. 

-  Management  strategies  for  controlling  co6ts  and 
augmenting  revenues  can  be  developed  without 
penalizing  those  genuinely  unable  to  pay  for 
services. 


Fundamental  I:   Evaluate  Effectiveness  of  Recreation  Plans  and  Services 

The  planning  and  implementation  of  recreation  services  must  be  followed 
up  with  an  evaluation  of  how  well  the  plans  are  addressing  a  community's 
needs  and  whether  or  not  the  plans'  recommendations  are  being  carried  out. 
The  process  of  evaluation  provides  the  opportunity  to  adjust  programs  to 
respond  to  changing  needs  and/or  fiscal  conditions. 

Evaluation  is  an  educational  process  for  everyone  in  a  community.   In 
particular,  it  can  be  an  invaluable  tool  for  administrators  and  planners. 
By  clearly  indicating  where  progress  has  been  made,  it  can  help  persuade 
taxpayers  that  their  dollars  are  being  well  spent.   Conversely,  and  perhaps 
more  importantly,  the  results  of  an  evaluation  can  show  what  didn't  work 
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and  why  it  didn't  which  will  help  a  community  plan  better  in  the  future. 

-  Evaluation  aids  system  improvement  by  adjusting  a 
plan  to  changing  needs,  both  through  an  assessment 
of  past  performance  and  by  future  recommendations 
as  to  program  content  or  function. 

-  Evaluation,  to  be  effective,  must  in  some  way 
consider  the  costs  and  benefits  (both  direct  and 
indirect)  of  any  approach  taken. 

-  Evaluation  of  a  plan  and  its  accompanying  action 
recommendations  must  be  complete  and  comprehensive; 
in  fact,  any  program  with  citizen  impact  should  be 
periodically  analyzed. 

-  Evaluation  must  be  impartial. 

-  Evaluation  inevitably  benefits  from  relevant 
research  and  education  which,  while  varying 
significantly  according  to  a  community's  finances, 
needs,  and  preferences,  must  nonetheless  remain 
an  integral  part  of  a  comprehensive  planning  pro- 
cess. 
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A  BASIC  RECREATION  PLANNING  PROCESS 


A  systematic  process  for  preparing  and  implementing  a  recreation  plan 
helps  ensure  that  plans  avoid  superfluous  data  collection,  address  well- 
defined  problems  and  issues,  and  develop  recommendations  which  meet  deter- 
mined needs  and  are  capable  of  being  implemented.   The  process  presented 
here  contains  the  most  essential  elements.   It  suggests  ways  in  which  a 
planning  process  and  the  preparation  of  a  plan  can  be  addressed.   But  it 
recognizes  that  many  variables  exist  and  that  such  factors  as  community 
size,  form  of  government,  management  style,  economic  condition,  and  key 
personalities  involved  can  mandate  different  approaches.   Elements  of  the 
basic  process  presented  here  might  have  to  be  expanded,  condensed,  or 
altered  to  adapt  ~o  community  differences.   Communities  are  encouraged  to 
experiment  with  these  elements  to  find  the  combination  that  will  work  for 
them,   a  planning  process  should  be  tailored  to  a  community. 

Six  major  features  characterize  this  basic  process: 

1)  It  stresses  the  logical  flow  of  information  and 
decisions  from  one  step  in  the  process  to  another; 
goals  bear  a  strong  relationship  to  problems  and 
needs  and  recommendations  focus  directly  on  stated 
goals. 

2)  It  emphasizes  interrelationships  among  decision- 
makers, and  between  decision-makers  and  the  citizens. 

3)  It  attempts  to  minimize  technical  jargon  associated 
with  planning  and,  where  such  terms  are  necessary, 
discusses  their  meaning  as  used  in  this  process. 

4)  It  encourages  the  collection  and  evaluation  of  data 
which  will  contribute  most  significantly  to  the 
determination  of  needs  and  the  making  of  planning 
and  management  decisions. 

5)  It  promotes  the  development  of  a  rationale  behind 
the  plan. 

6)  It  treats  longer  range  planning  in  a  realistic 
way  and  demands  that  short-term  action  plans  be 
formulated  in  accordance  with  both  short-range 
and  longer  range  recommendations. 


The  Framework  Phase  (Phase  I)  sets  up  the  many  interrelationships 
necessary  for  preparing  an  effective  plan  and  action  program:   The  partici- 
pation of  citizens,  the  working  relationships  between  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, and  the  involvement  of  elected  officials.   This  first  phase  has  two 
steps:   Step  1  -  Process  Design  and  Organization  and  Step  2  -  Process 
Relationships. 
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Step  1:   Process  Design  and  Organization 

The  Responsible  Agencies:   The  community  must  prepare  itself  well  to 
thoroughly  understand  past,  present  and  anticipated  conditions  before  under- 
taking what  will  be  the  two  key  end  products  of  a  recreation  planning  process: 
the  Parks,  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Plan,  and  the  Action  Program.   The  agency 
or  agencies  that  will  prepare  these  products  should  be  identified  at  the  out- 
set of  the  planning  effort.   The  planning  department,  the  recreation  depart- 
ment, or  both  agencies  might  undertake  this  work.   If  both  agencies  are  pre- 
paring the  plans  together,  the  lead  agency  and  specific  responsibilities  of 
each  agency  should  be  designated.   The  importance  of  knowing  where  you  are 
headed  and  having  daily,  sound  management  throughout  the  process  cannot  be 
overemphasized.   A  seemingly  complex  process  can  be  made  relatively  simple 
through  good  preparation  and  management. 

Beyond  identifying  the  agency  or  agencies  that  will  be  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  process,  four  major  tasks  should  be  undertaken  to  be  ready  for 
the  effort: 

1)  Prepare  a  Work  Flow  Chart:   A  chart  should  be  prepared 
showing  the  logical  flow  of  tasks  to  be  accomplished 
from  the  time  the  preparation  of  the  recreation  plan 
is  begun  until  it  is  adopted  by  the  elected  officials. 
This  ten-step  process  flow  chart  could  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  preparing  a  work  flow  chart,  making  needed 
adjustments  to  fit  the  community's  local  situation. 

It  is  important  to  define  your  terms  at  the  outset. 

2)  Set  Time  Schedules:   Place  realistic  time  schedules 
on  the  tasks  in  the  process  flow  chart. 

3)  Determine  Needed  Staff  Resources:   The  number  and  type 
of  staff  necessary  to  follow  and  complete  the  process 
should  be  determined,  and  investigations  into  staff 
availability  and  possible  commitments  should  be  made. 
Decide  on  need  for  consulting  services. 

4)  Estimate  Preparation  Costs  and  Determine  Source(s) 
of  Funding:   The  cost  of  preparing  the  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Open  Space  Plan  and  the  Action 
Program  should  be  determined,  as  well  as  the  poten- 
tial sources  of  funding. 


Step  f :   Process  Relationships 

Recreation  Relationships  to  Community  Planning  and  Decision-Making:   A 
recreation  planning  process  that  is  unrelated  to  comprehensive  community 
planning  and  decision-making  has  a  good  chance  of  becoming  isolated.   This 
condition  makes  implementation  and  project  financing  more  difficult  than  it 
has  to  be.   On  the  other  hand,  the  involvement  of  elected  officials  and 
other  agencies  in  the  recreation  planning  process  engenders  broad  support 
for  recommendations  and  compatibility  among  agencies. 
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The  process  participants  vary  among  communities.   The  recreation  and/or 
planning  and  development  staff  should  largely  determine  the  agencies  to  be 
involved  and  should  consult  with  elected  officials  regarding  whom,  among  them, 
should  be  involved  on  a  regular  basis  throughout  the  process. 

School  systems  must  be  involved  in  the  planning  process  due  to  the 
strong  link  between  recreation  and  education.   The  degree  to  which  a  school 
system  allows  its  facilities  to  be  utilized  may  depend  largely  on  the  school 
administration's  involvement  in  preparing  the  recreation  plan. 

Social  service  agencies  that  relate  to  employment,  housing,  health, 
safety,  historic  preservation,  arts,  and  other  services  related  closely  to 
recreation  should  be  contacted.   Independent  authorities  (water  and  sewer 
authorities,  redevelopment  authorities,  etc.)  are  frequently  important  to 
recreation  systems.   The  appropriate  social  services  agencies  and  independent 
authorities  should  be  involved  early  in  the  process. 

Legal  requirements  occasionally  dictate  that  other  decision-making 
agencies  be  involved.   Administrative  procedures  often  necessitate  that 
other  planning  and  recreation  agencies  and  boards  at  district  or  regional 
levels  be  involved.   Also,  plan  purposes  may  suggest  special  agency  involvement. 

The  plan  will  show  the  community's  commitment  to  goals,  priorities,  and 
implementation  strategies  for  parks,  recreation  and  open  space  planning, 
rehabilitation,  services,  operation,  and  maintenance.   These  services  affect 
other  municipal  services  either  directly  or  indirectly  and  are  therefore 
essential  to  the  functioning  of  the  community.   It  is  essential  for  elected 
officials  and  others  to  recognize  when  they  are  making  decisions  about  ways 
to  strengthen  public,  private,  and  quasi-public  facilities  and  services. 

Once  contacts  are  established,  guidelines  can  be  developed  to  ensure 
maximum  effective  use  of  available  personnel.   Communities  should  try  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  possible  by  working  within  existing  organizational 
structures.   These  structures  include  social  service  agency  meetings,  plan- 
ning commissions,  recreation  boards,  and  bureau  managers'  meetings. 

Consider  having  at  least  one  elected  official  on  an  advisory  board, 
perhaps  on  an  ex-officio  basis.   This  approach  not  only  recognizes  the  value 
of  an  executive's  time,  but  provides  the  opportunity  for  the  official  to 
become  familiar  with  the  scope  of  the  planning  considerations  and  to  make 
comments.   Executive  briefings  are  often  used  to  involve  elected  officials 
without  placing  them  on  boards  or  commissions.   This  can  work,  but  it 
deprives  the  official  of  first  hand  exposure  to  the  process. 

An  initial  visit  to  all  affected  agencies  and  follow-up  if  needed  is 
the  easiest  and  most  frequently  used  approach  for  involving  agencies.   How- 
ever, true  achievement  of  objectives  and  establishment  of  new  cooperative 
methods  often  require  much  closer  collaboration  that  an  initial  visit  with 
infrequent  follow-up  cannot  provide. 

Community  groups  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  service  clubs,  etc. 
can  bo  used  for  obtaining  information  and  as  a  sounding  board  on  issues. 
This  approach  helps  make  the  planning  process  more  relevant  to  a  broad 
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spectrum  of  community  needs.   Many  communities  adopt  a  formal  meeting  process 
to  ensure  relationships  between  recreation  and  overall  planning  and  decision- 
making.  This  seems  to  work  best,  provided  the  meetings  are  not  too  frequent. 
These  meetings  provide  forums  to  gather  information,  receive  opinions,  ful- 
fill requirements,  and  reassure  agency  representatives  that  their  input  is 
still  important  and  valued. 

In  addition  to  one  or  more  approaches  above,  interagency  task  forces 
can  be  used  to  address  specific  subjects  or  issues  requiring  detailed  study. 
These  task  forces  have  the  unique  advantage  of  direct  focus  and  operate  best 
with  a  clearly  defined  problem  to  solve  in  a  limited  amount  of  time. 

Public/Nonpublic  Relationships:   The  public  sector  can't  always  provide 
all  the  facilities,  programs,  and  open  space  needed  to  meet  citizen  needs. 
It  is  important  for  communities  to  stimulate  and  nurture  partnerships  with 
quasi-public  and  private  recreation  providers  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs.   This  non-public  sector  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  providing  a 
wide  range  of  leisure  time  opportunities.   Without  cooperation  between 
public,  quasi-public,  and  private  recreation  providers,  a  plan  will  be 
limited  in  its  coverage  of  the  possibilities  for  recreation  opportunities 
both  as  an  end  in  themselves  and  as  a  means  to  an  end  for  other  groups 
such  as  industries  and  businesses. 

Recreation  and  planning  staffs  should  assume  a  key  role  in  determining 
which  private  and  quasi-public  groups  should  be  contacted  and  directly  in- 
volved in  the  planning  process.   The  range  of  groups  eligible  for  contact 
includes  two  separate  arenas:   the  quasi-public  sector  and  the  private  sec- 
tor.  In  the  quasi-public  sector,  the  United  Way  is  one  logical  place  to 
begin  consultations,  since  it  relates  to  a  wide  range  of  social  service 
organizations.   The  youth  serving  agencies,  retirement  organizations,  and 
sports  associations  are  also  good  contacts  to  begin  with.   The  private  sec- 
tor offers  many  suitable  contacts  as  well.   Local  businesses  and  industries, 
particularly  those  with  industrial  recreation  facilities  or  programs  of 
their  own,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  plan's  value  and 
its  impact  on  their  services. 

One  way  of  getting  the  business  community's  perspective  on  land  support 
of  a  plan  is  through  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  service  clubs  such  as  the  Jaycees,  Rotary,  or  Kiwanis.   By  vir- 
tue of  their  increased  involvement  and  closer  ties  to  recreation  service, 
commercial  entrepreneurs  should  be  included  in  the  planning  process. 
Sporting  or  athletic  activity  centers,  equipment  providers,  private  recrea- 
tion complexes,  private  franchise  activities  within  public  parks,  and  other 
private  providers  should  not  be  overlooked.   Finally,  foundations  and  trusts 
are  becoming  an  important  source  of  specialty  support  for  recreation.   Many 
foundations  provide  substantial  supplemental  funds  for  a  community,  accord- 
ing to  their  grant  provisions  and  restrictions  (usually  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  the  donor).   Some  communities  involve  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  in  their  planning  process,  especially  if  bonds  are  a  financing 
source  for  implementing  recreation  plans. 
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Many  approaches  can  be.  used  to  assure  coordination  of  recreation  pro- 
viders.  A  planning  committee  could  be  established,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  various  providers  previously  discussed.   The  recreation  and/or 
planning  department  staff  could  meet  separately  with  key  organizations, 
businesses,  and  industries;  a  particularly  important  approach  in  a  community 
where  one  or  two  large  organizations  or  industries  provide  the  bulk  of 
employment  and/or  goods  and  services.   Formal,  regularly  scheduled  meetings 
should  be  held  among  the  key  recreation  providers.   Informal  sessions  are 
also  valuable  for  addressing  issues  and  possible  responses  arising  from  the 
planning  process.   Informal  sessions  also  help  solidify  the  personal  rela- 
tionships so  critical  in  carrying  out  a  plan  once  it  is  prepared  and  adopted. 

Citizen  Relationships:   Citizen  relationships  play  an  important  part 
in  identifying  coTimunity  needs  and  in  helping  to  prepare  a  plan.   The  role 
that  citizen  participation  should  play  and  the  approaches  to  be  used  in  pre- 
paring and  implementing  plans  should  be  determined  early  in  the  planning 
process.   Care  should  be  taken  to  involve  citizens  throughout  the  process. 
Citizen  participation  produces  the  following  results: 

-  It  determines  community  preferences  and  conveys  those 
sentiments  to  local  decision-makers. 

-  It  fosters  a  better  understanding  of  the  freedoms  and 
constraints  under  which  local  government  operates. 

-  It  produces  actions  more  likely  to  gain  widespread 
support,  thus  assisting  in  their  prompt  and  effective 
implementation. 

-  It  increases  the  probability  that  available  funds  will 
reach  areas  of  greatest  need. 

-  It  often  increases  the  range  of  alternatives  and  intro- 
duces complexities  into  the  decision-making  process. 
While  this  may  not  always  be  convenient  for  the  recrea- 
tion professional,  it  will  inevitably  result  in  decisions 
based  on  a  sounder,  more  comprehensive  consideration  of 
all  available  and  relevant  facts. 

Citizen  participation  involves  honestly  and  openly  soliciting  public 
help  in  determining  the  various  needs  and  preferences  as  well  as  the  people 
who  can  fulfill  them.   A  successful  citizen  participation  program  will 
usually  include  more  than  one  of  the  following  mechanisms: 

1)   Open  Public  Meetings  -  This  approach  is  one  of  the 
most  common  ones  used  to  involve  citizens  in  the 
planning  process.   Yet  is  has  many  significant 
limitations.   The  two  most  severe  drawbacks  are: 
a)  those  who  attend  these  meetings  rarely  represent 
the  complete  spectrum  of  people  affected  by  the 
plan;  and  b)  the  structured  format  of  a  large 
meetings  inhibits  many  people  from  speaking  freely. 
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2)  Workshops  -  Size  is  the  major  distinction  between  a 
public  meeting  and  a  workshop;  workshops  are  always 
small-   A  typical  workshop  includes  a  maximum  of 
10-15  people  sitting  around  a  table  freely  discussing 
issues  and  sharing  information.   This  approach  works 
well  but  frequently  requires  supplemental  mechanisms 
to  realize  complete  success. 

3)  Presentations  to  Groups  -  Presenting  a  plan  to  an 
established  group  is  another  way  to  get  citizen  view- 
points.  Group  members  will  probably  feel  more  comfor- 
table expressing  their  opinions  in  an  informal  setting, 
provided  that  the  presentation  itself  is  not  stilted 
and  formal. 

A)   Ad  Hoc  and  Advisory  Groups  -  Ad  hoc  groups  and 

advisory  committees  made  up  of  citizens  can  contri- 
bute citizen  views  regarding  special  subjects  when 
these  views  are  deemed  most  appropriate.   Since 
group  meetings  of  this  type  might  not  be  open  to 
the  public,  these  groups  and  committees  lack  repre- 
sentation and  provide  a  limited  form  of  public 
involvement. 

5)  Contacts  with  Key  Persons  -  A  common  form  of  public 
involvement,  this  approach  can  serve  as  an  adjunct 
to  a  comprehensive  citizen  participation  program  but 
cannot  replace  the  need  for  a  wider  scope  of  partici- 
pation. 

6)  Direct  Mail  to  Solicit  Information  -  Mailing  informa- 
tion is  a  way  of  educating  and  informing  citizens. 
However,  its  utility  is  limited.   Unlike  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  approaches,  direct  mail  does  not 
ensure  responses  and  does  not  provide  a  forum  for 
discussions  between  professionals  and  citizens.   It 
does,  however,  increase  citizens1  awareness  of  the 
planning  process  and  the  kinds  of  results  possible 
from  that  process. 

7)  Questionnaires  and  Surveys  -  Questionnaires  are 
valuable  tools  for  obtaining  facts  about  people, 
soliciting  expressions  of  need,  and  getting  opinions 
on  plan  alternatives  and  recommendations.   Results 
from  properly  conducted  surveys  can  provide  an 
empirical  research  base  on  which  to  develop  respon- 
sive plan  recommendations.   Questionnaires  and  sur- 
veys have  their  greatest  value  in  determining  needs 
and  getting  opinions  on  possible  choices  of  action. 
Yet  they  are  not  a  substitute  for  face-to-face  con- 
tact with  citizens. 
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8)  News  Release  and  Mass  Media  -  News  releases  and  press 
coverage  may  get  some  information  to  the  public,  but 
should  not  be  expected  to  deliver  the  complete  message. 

9)  Day-to-Day  Public  Contacts  -  The  agency  which  makes 
day-to-day  public  contacts  both  transfers  information 
to  citizens  and  provides  the  opportunity  for  inter- 
action. However,  the  extent  to  which  these  citizen 
viewpoints  reflect  a  consensus  of  public  opinion  is 
limited. 

Selecting  the  Appropriate  Citizen  Participation  Mechanisms:   When 
initially  considering  the  most  appropriate  and  feasible  citizen  participation 
mechanism(s)  for  your  community,  ask  the  following  questions: 

-  Is  the  community  legally  required  to  use  a  predesignated 
citizen  participation  mechanism? 

-  How  will  a  mechanism  include  and  affect  already  existing 
participation  mechanisms? 

-  How  much  recreation  staff  time  and  capability  will  be 
required  to  make  sure  the  citizen  participation  mech- 
anism works  well? 

-  How  well  does  the  mechanism  meet  the  following  purposes? 

Interacting  with  the  Public  -  Participation  mech- 
anisms should  provide  the  opportunity  for  citizen 
and  professional  staff  to  work  together. 

Assuring  the  Public  -  Working  with  citizens  pro- 
vides them  with  assurance  that  their  views  are 
desired  and  considered  during  the  process  of  pre- 
paring the  plan. 

Meeting  Legal  and  Traditional  Requirements  -  Parti- 
cipation mechanisms  sometimes  are  necessary  despite 
little  immediate  demand  by  either  the  public  or  the 
governmental  agency  due  to  legal  requirements  or 
adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the  democratic 
process. 

Here  are  some  principles  to  consider  in  determining,  establishing,  and 
continuing  a  citizen  participation  program: 

-  No  one  "ideal"  public  participation  program  exists. 
Combining  several  mechanisms  is  likely  to  produce  the 
best  results.   The  effectiveness  of  citizen  partici- 
pation should  be  periodically  monitored  and  changes 
should  be  made  as  needed. 
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-  Public  participation  should  be  started  early  in  the 
planning  process  to  ensure  that  citizens  have  a  chance 
to  comment  before  decisions  and  commitments  have  been 
made. 

-  The  public  should  be  encouraged  to  feel  free  to  comment 
on  and  suggest  changes  to  plans  that  are  presented  in 
an  informal  manner.   Avoid  using  finished  maps  early  in 
the  planning  process. 

-  The  smaller  the  planning  unit  (neighborhood,  city),  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  a  successful  citizen  partici- 
pation program.   Sustained  citizen  interest  and  involve- 
ment are  rare  when  the  topic  of  discussion  has  little  or 
no  bearing  on  them. 

-  It  is  more  valuable  to  meet  with  a  small  group  on  its 
own  turf  to  discuss  needs,  desires,  and  alternatives 
than  to  discuss  these  matters  at  large,  open  meetings. 

-  A  citizen  participation  program  should  include  a  broad 
range  of  people  from  subcultures,  interest  groups,  the 
general  public,  special  populations,  recreation  provi- 
ders or  deliverers,  and  other  services  related  to 
recreation  (i.e.  police,  social  agencies,  fire  depart- 
ment) . 

-  Few  members  of  a  citizens'  group  will  have  the  time  or 
the  technical  expertise  to  "go  it  alone"  in  preparing  a 
plan.   Professional  assistance  from  recreation  or  plan- 
ning staffs  will  be  beneficial  to  a  citizens'  group  in 
many  instances. 

-  Public  involvement,  to  be  successful,  must  continue 
beyond  the  planning  effort  into  plan  implementation 
and  reevaluation  of  the  plan's  effectiveness. 

The  Assessment  Phase  (Phase  II)  discovers  and  explores  the  community's 
recreation  needs  and  the  ways  in  which  those  needs  are  currently  being  met. 
It  also  determines  how  recreation  can  help  meet  other  objectives  which  the 
community  has,  such  as  health  promotion,  crime  prevention,  and  others.   In 
doing  this,  the  Assessment  goes  beyond  physical  and  service  needs  to  needs 
for  better  organization,  administration,  and  financing.   The  conclusions, 
implications,  and  issues  end  the  Assessment  and  provide  a  bridge  between  the 
Assessment  (Phase  II)  and  the  Action  Plan  (Phase  III).   The  Assessment  Phase 
has  two  steps:   Step  3  -  Inventory  and  Evaluation  and  Step  4  -  Conclusions, 
Implications,  and  Issues. 
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Step  3:   Inventory  and  Evaluation 

Documenting  Present  Goals:   All  communities  enter  a  planning  process 
with  some  inclination  toward  goals  and  ways  of  doing  things.   Whether  ex- 
pressed by  staff  personnel,  by  individual  citizens,  by  participation  groups, 
or  by  existing  reports,  these  existing  goals  and  practices  will  affect  the 
physical,  rehabilitation,  service,  and  management  concerns  to  be  addressed 
later.   Step  3  should  begin  by  summarizing  previous  planning  efforts.   By 
understanding  the  process  which  has  brought  the  community  to  this  point,  the 
first  step  has  already  been  taken  in  determining  where  to  go  from  here. 

Statements  of  goals  and  objectives  can  be  located  in  several  sources. 
Looking  at  an  existing  comprehensive  plan  and  a  specific  recreation  plan 
would  be  logical  as  a  way  to  begin.   Communities  eligible  for  community 
development  fundt.  under  either  Community  Development  Block  Grant  or  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  programs  have  probably  created  guiding  principles 
or  goals.   Past  grant  proposals  also  offer  a  valuable  source  of  information. 
All  relevant  goals  should  be  documented  and  coordinated  into  key  statements 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  upcoming  plan  steps. 

Key  issues  or  concerns  not  raised  in  existing  documents  should  be  dev- 
eloped into  assumed  goals.   These  and  the  previously  mentioned  goals  help 
indicate  what  data  are  needed  to  determine  whether  the  goals  are  valid.   The 
goals  documented  at  this  stage  in  the  process  are  introductory,  not  final. 
The  final  goals  are  not  prepared  until  Step  5. 

Surveying  Recreation  Needs:   The  recreation  needs  of  the  citizens  in 
the  community  should  be  understood  early  in  the  planning  process.   If  sur- 
veys or  other  systematic  methods  have  been  undertaken  to  determine  these 
needs,  their  results  should  be  outlined.   If  some  objective  method  has  not 
been  used,  consider  using  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods.   The  results 
from  a  systematic  method  are  consistently  more  reliable  than  intuition  and 
provide  a  firmer,  more  objective  basis  for  making  recommendations  later  in 
the  process. 

Five  methods  are  commonly  used  to  obtain  dependable  information  con- 
cerning recreation  perceptions,  attitudes,  and  behavior.   They  are: 

1)  User  Frequency  Survey  -  The  numbers  of  people  using 
facilities  or  taking  part  in  recreation  programs  can 
be  determined  by  a  variety  of  quantitative  methods 
including  those  as  basic  as  counting  people  entering 
a  park  or  participating  in  an  activity.   This  infor- 
mation is  invaluable  in  showing  overall  participation 
patterns,  detecting  changes  in  patterns,  planning  and 
justifying  facilities  and  programs,  and  helping  esta- 
blish operations  and  maintenance  plans. 

2)  Observation  -  The  systematic  observation  of  people 
using  a  facility  or  participating  in  a  program  is 
especially  useful  under  various  circumstances.   This 
will  indicate  which  arrangement  best  provides  the 
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intended  experience.   Casual  observations  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  controlled  observations;  the  latter 
are  more  complete  and  less  subject  to  bias. 

3)  On-site  Interviews  -  Face-to-face  interviews  with 
people  using  facilities  or  taking  part  in  programs 
provide  insights  into  when  and  how  many  facilities 
services  are  used  and  what  portion  of  the  population 
is  using  them.   Personal  interviews  can  also  uncover 
what  the  users  like  or  do  not  like  about  facilities, 
programs,  maintenance,  and  operational  procedures. 
While  information  can  be  obtained  by  handing  out 
questionnaires,  it  is  usually  less  reliable  than 
the  information  collected  from  personal  interviews. 

4)  Self-administered  Questionnaires  -  Questionnaires 
that  people  fill  in  themselves  can  be  used  most 
effectively  to  obtain  information  on  the  recreation 
behavior  and  attitudes  of  special  groups  such  as  mem- 
bers of  teams,  classes,  or  organizations.   This  is 
especially  true  when  the  persons  are  well-educated, 
personally  interested  in  the  question  topics,  and 
under  some  obligation  to  respond.   The  instructions 
and  questions  must  be  written  clearly  because  the 
person  often  has  no  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 

5)  Telephone  or  Household  Interviews  -  Telephoning  and 
calling  at  private  residences  are  appropriate  methods 
to  use  when  information  representing  the  community's 
population  is  needed.   Telephone  interviews  may  under- 
represent  the  poor  because  they  have  fewer  telephones. 
The  affluent  and  women  living  alone  may  also  be  under- 
represented  because  more  of  these  people  have  unlisted 
numbers.   Interviews  at  residences  may  under-represent 
employed  males,  working  women,  single  people,  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  those  who  live  in  controlled-access 
buildings. 

Physical  Facilities  and  Their  Services:   In  many  communities,  "physical 
facilities"  are  the  most  obvious  products  of  a  parks  and  recreation  effort  - 
the  ballfields,  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  and  parklands  that  provide 
recreation  space  for  public  use.   These  facilities  are  the  location  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  activities,  they  are  what  the  public  sees  and  thinks  about  when 
discussing  recreation,  and  they  are  where  many  dollars  are  spent.   That  is 
why  it  is  so  important  to  understand  what  these  facilities  are  and  how  they 
are  used. 

Each  community  should  decide  what  level  of  detail  it  wants  to  use  in 
inventorying  facilities.  The  inventory  should  have  enough  information  to 
help  make  decisions  later  regarding  four  facility  and  land  related  matters: 

1)   Potential  for  acquisition  and  development. 
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4)   Methods  of  maintaining  facilities. 

There  may  be  other  facility  related  matters  which  the  community  will 
want  to  consider  in  deciding  what  to  inventory.   The  key  is  to  tailor  the 
inventory  to  provide  information  that  the  community  will  use  to  answer 
facility  related  questions  later  in  the  planning  process. 

Some  communities  may  choose  to  limit  their  inventory  to  a  map,  a  tabu- 
lation of  the  number  of  facilities,  and  the  number  of  people  who  annually 
visit  each  facility.   Others  may  choose  to  undertake  a  more  time  consuming, 
comprehensive  inventory  of  each  facility.   This  could  include  the  physical 
(e.g.  size,  lights),  operating  (e.g.  hours  and  fees),  and  use  characteristics 
(e.g.  population  served,  number  of  users),  and  unique  conditions  (e.g.  serves 
as  a  meeting  place  for  neighborhood  groups).   A  comprehensive  inventory  will 
indicate  what  facilities  are  available,  how  they  are  used,  and  what  role  they 
play  in  both  the  recreation  system  and  the  overall  land  use  pattern  of  the 
community.   The  inventory  also  shows  (by  omission)  what  does  not  exist  and 
what  areas  are  not  served. 

A  grasp  of  what  recreation  facilities  exist  in  the  community  does  not 
stop  with  public  facilities;  it  includes  private  and  quasi-public  facilities. 
While  a  detailed  inventory  is  not  necessary,  it  is  desirable  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  these  facilities  and  to  know  whether  they  are  available  for  pri- 
vate and/or  public  use. 

An  inventory  of  vacant  land  must  be  conducted  to  gain  a  realistic  pic- 
ture of  a  community's  facilities.   This  inventory  should  include  such  ele- 
ments as  existing  downtown  vacant  lots,  unique  environmental  areas  (stream 
valleys,  reservoirs,  mountainsides,  canals),  unique  historic  structures 
(park  houses  or  cabins,  trail  systems),  and  ecological  preserves  (forests, 
floodplains,  wilderness  areas).   Areas  that  have  special  environmental, 
cultural,  or  architectural  value  are  part  of  the  heritage  and  identity  of  a 
community,  and  therefore  should  be  preserved  and/or  prudently  adapted  for 
public  use.   Will  Community  Development  Block  Grant,  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant,  or  other  housing  and  community  development  efforts  affect 
areas  and  their  acquisition  potential?   Can  any  existing  parks  be  expanded 
through  land  acquisition?   These  are  examples  of  the  type  of  questions  that 
need  to  be  asked  in  order  to  portray  a  realistic  picture  of  available  land 
in  the  community. 

There  are  several  ways  to  organize  a  facilities  inventory: 

-  By  activity  (active,  passive,  indoor,  outdoor,  group, 
individual,  field  games,  water-oriented,  etc.). 

-  By  facility  type  (ballfield,  pool,  community  center). 

-  By  service  area  (neighborhood,  city,  county,  region). 
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Whatever  technique  is  used,  a  community  that  chooses  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive, thorough  inventory  should  have  two  basic  pieces  of  information  for 
each  facility:   its  physical  description  and  its  use  characteristics. 

The  description  of  community  owned  or  operated  facilities  and  open  space 
could  include  location,  acreage,  support  services  (lights,  drinking  water), 
and  activities  offered.   The  community  should  judge  whether  it  wants  to  in- 
clude joint  use  facilities  (e.g.  a  schoom  gym  shared  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Recreation  Department),  heavily  used  quasi-public  facilities  (e.g.  a 
community  room  in  a  church  or  a  YMCA),  and  private  recreation  facilities 
(e.g.  a  golf  course)  in  the  inventory.   Recreation  facilities  outside  the 
community  but  close  enough  for  residents  to  use  should  also  be  considered 
because  they  help  meet  recreational  needs.   Facilities  for  the  disabled  and 
the  elderly  and  facilities  which  work  to  bring  special  populations  into  the 
mainstream  of  recreational  activities  should  also  be  inventoried. 

New  schools,  highways,  residential  developments  and  facilities  elated 
for  construction  should  be  listed  and  evaluated  regarding  their  potential 
effect  on  existing  recreation  facilities  and  services.   Knowing  the  use 
characteristics  of  the  people  using  a  facility  is  helpful  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  number  of  people  using  a  facility  indicates  the  suitability  of 
the  activities  offered.   Secondly,  the  characteristics  (age,  income,  race, 
employment)  of  the  people  using  the  facility  indicate  the  activities  that 
could  be  offered  and  the  type  of  facilities  that  should  be  provided.   Changes 
in  the  number  (demographic  characteristics)  and  location  of  people  in  a 
neighborhood  or  larger  area  should  be  identified  because  they  will  undoubt- 
edly alter  the  demand  for  various  kinds  of  facilities  and  activities. 

The  distribution,  diversity,  and  appropriateness  of  the  existing  faci- 
lities should  be  evaluated  after  they  are  inventoried.   The  distribution  and 
relative  accessibility  to  the  population  they  are  to  serve  are  important. 
For  example,  are  parts  of  the  community  lacking  recreational  facilities? 
Are  some  areas  overserved  by  recreational  facilities?   Can  areas  of  expected 
new  growth  be  accommodated  by  present  facility  locations?  Are  the  facilities 
easily  reached  by  highways,  walking,  bus  routes,  etc.? 

The  range  of  activities  offered  by  a  community's  recreation  system 
directly  contributes  to  its  effectiveness.   For  example,  do  the  parks  accom- 
modate passive  as  well  as  active  pursuits?   Are  there  soccer  fields  as  well 
as  football  fields?   Can  the  ball  fields  handle  organized  league  competition 
as  well  as  "pick  up"  games?   Facilities  must  be  tailored  to  meet  the  expressed 
needs  of  residents.   For  example,  are  there  areas  where  facilities  are  under- 
used? Are  there  facilities  that  are  overused?  Are  there  particular  age 
groups  that  are  under-represented  in  the  use  of  facilities?   These  kinds  of 
questions  must  be  asked  and  answered  to  understand  the  adequacies  and  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  network  of  physical  recreation  facilities  and  services. 

Services  and  Activities:   Recreation  programming  is  much  more  than  "fun 
and  games"  or  "busy  work."  Traditionally,  recreation  services  are  considered 
to  be  those  experiences  and  activities  engaged  in  during  leisure  time,  the 
pursuit  of  which  provides  immediate  satisfaction  and  enjoyment.   The  need  for 
recreation  programs  is  as  basic  as  many  of  the  following  human  needs  which 
are  met  by  participation  in  recreation  activities:   adventure,  creativity, 
achievement,  socialization,  and  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  stability. 
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Leisure  programs  must  be  grouped  to  assess  the  breadth  of  recreation 
opportunities  available  in  the  urban  setting.   Various  methods  of  classify- 
ing recreation  services  and  activities  exist,  but  none  is  universally 
accepted.   One  fairly  common  system  used  is  to  divide  leisure  programming 
opportunities  into  four  categories:   physical,  mental,  social,  and  cultural. 
Other  systems  are  classified  by:   type  of  facility  used  (playground,  golf 
course,  tennis  court,  etc.);  cost  (free  or  fee  programs);  or  age  group 
served  (pre-school,  teens,  older  adults). 

All  citizens,  regardless  of  their  sex,  religion,  disabilities,  educa- 
tional level,  socio-economic  status,  or  age,  should  be  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  recreation  activities  of  their  choice.   This  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion should  be  the  same  as  the  rights  for  education,  police,  and  fire  pro- 
tection.  The  facilities  where  recreation  programs  are  offered  should  be 
accessible  to  the  disabled  as  well  as  to  others  in  the  neighborhood.   If  not 
located  in  the  neighborhood,  facilities  should  be  served  by  public  transportation. 

No  one  agency  should  attempt  to  be  the  sole  provider  of  recreation  pro- 
grams and  services.   An  essential  component  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
leisure  opportunities  is  awareness  of  the  agencies  offering  recreation  oppor- 
tunities to  the  public.   These  include  churches,  schools,  universities, 
industries,  and  others  that  exist  for  major  purposes  other  than  providing 
recreation  services.   Other  providers  of  recreation  such  as  art  galleries, 
museums,  zoos,  youth  serving  agencies,  the  armed  forces,  private  entrepreneurs, 
and  commercial  operations  may  be  major  contributors  to  the  leisure  services 
in  a  community. 

a  compilation  of  all  deliverers  of  recreation  programs  in  a  service 
area  is  a  must  to  make  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
breadth  of  leisure  opportunities  in  the  urban  setting.   One  helpful  method 
to  compile  a  comprehensive  list  of  leisure  service  providers  in  a  community 
is  to  form  a  coordinating  council  including  a  representative  from  each  agency/ 
company/department  for  the  recreation  programs.   One  of  its  responsibilities 
would  be  to  supply  current  information  regarding  the  location  of  facilities 
and  staff  available,  age  groups  served,  and  the  types,  costs,  and  level  of 
skill  of  their  recreation  program  offerings.   This  information  could  be  com- 
puterized in  a  retrieval  system  for  each  reference.   A  system  of  this  type 
would  help  agencies  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  and  point  out  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  current  leisure  services.   Another  benefit  of 
the  recreation  program  retrieval  system  would  be  the  ease  of  locating  infor- 
mation for  requests  that  citizens  make  for  programs. 

A  professionally  trained  program  staff  is  vital  to  the  delivery  of 
services  and  activities.   A  staff  member  does  not  necessarily  conduct  pro- 
grams per  se  but  is  the  catalyst,  the  innovator,  the  organizer,  the  one  who 
is  sensitive  to  trends  and  to  changing  leisure  needs  and  interests.   The 
programmer  must  be  able  to  use  volunteers  in  many  facets  of  the  program  - 
identifying  a  leisure  need  for  a  service  or  activity,  recruiting,  selecting, 
training,  supervising  and  evaluating.   Volunteerism  is  one  of  the  11  program 
categories  and  will  meet  the  leisure  needs  of  many  individuals  as  well  as 
delivering  recreation  to  groups  that  might  not  otherwise  have  these  oppor- 
tunities.  The  programmer  must  have  the  skill,  foresight,  and  practical 
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outlook  to  set  up  fee  classes;  employ  highly  skilled  specialists;  determine 
appropriate  days,  times,  places,  cost;  and  publicize  these  programs. 

Opportunities  to  participate  in  recreation  services  and  activities 
should  be  within  the  financial  capability  of  all  potential  participants. 
The  fees  set  for  programs  and  classes  should  be  relevant  to  the  economic 
status  of  the  people  being  served  -  the  number  of  children  on  federally 
subsidized  lunch  programs,  aid  to  dependent  children,  number  of  families 
at  or  below  poverty  level  income,  unemployment  rate,  size  of  families,  and 
similar  indices.   Opportunities  to  earn  tuition  or  fees  for  classes  as  well 
as  scholarships  for  particularly  talented  or  deserving  individuals  should 
be  available  to  those  who  would  be  unable  to  participate  otherwise.   For 
someone  genuinely  unable  to  pay,  the  fee  can  be  subsidized  or  waived. 

Through  neighborhood  coordinating  councils,  agencies  can  be  determined 
which  are  best  equipped  to  offer  various  classes,  activities,  and  services. 
Often  one  agency  has  the  accessible  facility,  another  the  available  staff 
(whether  volunteers,  specialists,  or  recreation  leaders)  -  why  not  co-sponsor 
activities  and  provide  quality  recreation  services  for  the  least  amount  of  money? 

Recreation  programming  must  be  accountable  to  the  public.   One  way  to 
determine  whether  the  community  is  adequately  providing  program  opportunities 
is  to  list  activities  that  should  be  offered  and  to  compare  these  with  what 
is  being  offered.   A  grid  is  one  way  to  show  this  information.   Various  ques- 
tions should  also  be  asked  and  answered  to  help  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  recreation  activities.   Some  examples  are  as  follows:   What  goals  and 
objectives  were  met?   What  was  accomplished?  How  many  people  participated 
in  the  recreation  services  and  activities?   What  was  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
gram?  What  was  the  breadth,  depth,  scope  of  leisure  opportunities  for  the 
urban  population?   What  has  happened  to  the  individual  as  a  result  of  parti- 
cipating in  the  recreation  program?   Were  behavioral  objectives  utilized? 
Who  evaluated  the  leisure  programs?   What  is  done  with  the  evaluations  after 
they  are  made  and  collected?   All  of  this  and  more  is  part  of  the  programming 
evaluation  process. 

Step  4  -  Conclusions,  Implications,  and  Issues 

Drawing  Conclusions:  Drawing  conclusions,  studying  implications,  and 
defining  issues  is  the  "brainstorming"  step  that  wraps  up  the  Assessment 
Phase  and  sets  the  stage  for  selecting  goals  and  beginning  the  Action  Plan 
Phase.  Citizens,  elected  officials,  and  agency  heads  should  be  questioned 
to  determine  which  of  the  problems,  needs,  and  opportunities  determined  in 
Step  3  will  be  addressed  by  the  Action  Plan. 

One  conclusion  of  the  inventory  might  be  that  several  parks  are  inacces- 
sible to  young  children  because  of  distance  or  safety  hazards.   This  finding 
has  an  implication  that  unless  some  kind  of  action  is  taken,  an  important 
segment  of  the  population  will  continue  to  be  denied  recreational  opportunity. 
This  implication  (in  this  case,  a  recognition  that  action  is  necessary)  raises 
issues  about  what  kind  of  action  is  appropriate.   An  issue  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  contrasting,  but  valid,  views  requiring  a  resolution. 
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Formulating  Issues:   In  the  case  above,  an  issue  might  be  whether  to 
relocate  the  inaccessible  parks  or  attempt  to  improve  access  to  the  current 
locations.   Carefully  formulated  issues  are  vital  to  the  planning  process. 
They  focus  attention  on  a  structured  set  of  concerns;  they  simplify  the  com- 
plexity of  recreational  problems;  and  they  help  decision-makers  in  accurately 
assessing  the  full  consequences  of  their  actions.   This  points  out  the  need 
for  choices  and  tradeoffs  before  enabling  appropriate  action  to  be  taken. 

Public  Exposure  and  Input  to  Conclusions  and  Issues:   Public  participa- 
tion in  this  phase  is  essential.   While  the  preliminary  statements  of  con- 
clusions, implications  and  issues  may  be  prepared  by  professional  staff,  they 
should  undergo  intensive  public  discussion.   Without  public  input  and  under- 
standing at  this  point,  the  next  step,  Goals  and  Objectives,  will  not  be  very 
productive. 

The  Action  Plan  Phase  (Phase  III)  focuses  on  the  goals  to  be  achieved, 
the  choices  available  to  achieve  them,  and  the  strategies  to  be  used  in  the 
park,  recreation,  and  open  space  plan.   The  plan  follows  the  agreed-upon 
strategies  and  represents  the  choices  of  action  which  the  community  wishes 
to  follow.   Out  of  the  plan  comes  the  selection  of  projects,  service  improve- 
ments, and  management  changes  of  highest  priority  as  stated  in  an  action 
program.   The  Action  Plan  contains  six  steps: 

Step  5  -  Goals  and  Objectives, 

Step  6  -  Possible  Choices  for  Action; 

Step  7  -  Strategies, 

Step  8  -  Parks,  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Plan, 

Step  9  -  Action  Program,  and 

Step  10  -  Action  Plan  Adoption  and  Continuing  Planning. 


Step  5:   Goals  and  Objectives 

Meaning  and  Importance:   Goals  and  objectives  can  have  different  mean- 
ings to  different  people.   They  can  also  be  stated  in  different  levels  of 
detail,  depending  upon  the  wishes  of  the  community.   For  the  most  part,  goals 
are  broad  statements  about  what  we  want  to  achieve.   Goals  are  usually  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms,  such  as  "to  acquire  and  develop  land  and  facilities 
to  meet  expressed  community  recreation  needs,"  or  "to  keep  parks  in  good 
repair,"  or  "to  provide  safe  parks."   They  may  sometimes  appear  to  be  self- 
evident,  but  they  should  still  be  listed  because  they  form  the  basis  for 
determining  the  objectives  by  which  the  goals  are  to  be  attained. 

Objectives:   Goals  tell  us  where  we  want  to  be  in  10  or  20  years,  but 
not  how  to  get  there.   Objectives  are  needed  to  specify  the  routes  we  might 
take  to  reach  our  goals,  and  to  serve  as  short-range  or  intermediate  check- 
points by  which  we  may  measure  our  progress  toward  the  goals.   Compared  to 
goals,  objectives  are  more  specific  and  more  immediate.   They  tell  more  about 
the  types  of  actions  we  should  consider  to  reach  the  goals.   By  suggesting 
alternative  ways  to  reach  a  goal,  objectives  can  provide  the  directions 
which  help  a  community  lay  out  various  choices  or  techniques  to  consider  in 
meeting  community  needs.   Most  people,  for  example,  would  support  the  goal 
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of  providing  safe  parks.   Given  two  (or  more)  choices  for  achieving  this 
goal,  e.g.  redesigning  the  facilities,  posting  and  enforcing  park  rules  and 
regulations,  or  providing  safety  training  for  recreation  leaders  and  mainte- 
nance personnel,  we  would  encourage  discussion  about  which  way  would  be  pre- 
ferable under  what  circumstances.   The  result  of  these  discussions  should  be 
the  objectives  -  a  clearer  impression  of  the  things  which  the  community  hopes 
to  see  accomplished  in  pursuit  of  the  stated  goals. 

Creating  Goals  and  Objectives:   Goals  and  objectives  should  evolve  from 
i>tep  3  -  Inventory  and  Evaluation  and  Step  4  -  Conclusions,  Implications,  and 
Issues.   If  this  occurs,  the  goals  and  objectives  will  be  virtually  assured 
of  being  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  recreation  problems,  needs,  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  community.   One  of  many  approaches  which  could  be  used  to  develop 
goals  and  objectives  from  previously  identified  needs  is  presented  here.   The 
approach  has  two  work  items: 

1)  The  evolution  of  goals,  which  takes  the  conclusions 
from  Step  4  and  attempts  to  translate  them  into 
goals;  and 

2)  The  formulation  of  objectives,  which  involves  con- 
solidating the  implied  goals  from  work  item  1  into 
definitive  goal  statements  and  then  formulating 
objectives  associated  with  each  goal. 

Since  communities  have  limited  resources  and  must  constantly  decide  how 
to  allocate  their  resources  among  competing  programs  and  agencies,  they  must 
establish  and  understand  the  relationship  of  recreation  goals  and  objectives 
to  overall  community  development  goals  and  objectives.   This  relationship 
will  help  ensure  that  recreation  is  included  in  total  community  development 
and  human  service  delivery.   It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  set  forth  goals  for 
the  future.   Recreation  professionals  have  no  monopoly  on  wisdom  or  insight. 
Regarding  goals  and  objectives,  the  professionals  must  be  both  technical 
advisors  and  representatives  of  the  community.   The  citizens  should  agree 
on  what  the  community's  goals  are  and  should  be.   While  the  professionals 
should  organize  and  present  the  possible  goals,  objectives,  and  alternatives, 
the  citizens  themselves  should  judge  and  approve  them. 


Step  6  -  Possible  Choices  for  Action 

Planning  ahead  implies  that  there  are  options  and  choices  available  to 
us.   The  formulation  and  evaluation  of  the  choices  is  a  crucial  step  in  the 
park  and  recreation  planning  process.   The  goals  and  objectives  (Step  5) 
point  the  way  to  certain  choices  of  actions  which,  if  implemented,  help  meet 
those  goals  and  objectives.   Possible  choices  for  action  ensures  that  a 
variety  of  actions  will  be  considered  so  that  alternatives  are  documented 
early  in  the  planning  process.   Two  work  items  are  suggested  here  to  help 
communities  assemble,  compare,  and  test  various  choices:   1)  choice  formula- 
tion and  2)  choice  evaluation. 
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Formulating  and  Evaluating  Choices:   Choice  formulation  relies  mainly 
on  planning  and  recreation  professionals  to  organize  and  list  all  choices 
available  for  meeting  needs.   This  work  item  also  enables  the  professionals 
to  show  the  relationships  between  the  conclusions  (Step  4),  the  goals  and 
objectives  (Step  5),  and  possible  choices  for  action  (this  step).   Planning 
and  recreation  professionals  will  want  to  involve  people  in  other  community 
and  quasi-public  agencies  which  can  supply  additional  choices  from  their 
perspectives. 

Choice  evaluation  relies  upon  the  sensitivity  and  ability  of  planning 
and  recreation  staff  professionals  to  bring  the  array  of  possible  choices 
before  the  citizens,  the  elected  officials,  the  advisory  commissions  and 
boards,  the  affected  agencies,  and  others  who  would  be  affected  by  decisions 
eventually  made.   The  pros  and  cons  expressed  by  these  participants  should 
be  listed  as  they  relate  to  each  choice,  followed  up  by  the  planning  and 
recreation  professionals'  evaluations  and  recommendations  of  the  best  choices. 

One  way  of  completing  the  choice  formulation  and  choice  evaluation  work 
items  is  to  set  up  the  choices  and  their  considerations  in  a  format  similar 
to  tho  accompanying  sample  format.   This  format  is  designed  principally  as 
a  working  tool  for  use  by  the  planning  and  recreation  staff.   Some  communities 
may  want  to  use  it  as  is,  while  others  may  feel  it  is  much  too  cumbersome. 
Still  others  may  feel  that  portions  of  it  or  an  adaptation  of  it  will  help 
them  put  choices  in  a  proper  perspective.   Whatever  way  it  is  used,  it  can 
be  a  learning  device  to  spur  a  comprehensive  approach  to  Step  6. 


Step  7  -  Strategies 

The  Nature  of  Strategies:   Establishing  strategies  provides  additional 
details  about  how  to  proceed  in  selecting  actions  from  the  wide  variety  of 
possible  choices  resulting  from  Step  6.   Strategies,  therefore,  guide  us  in 
choosing  the  recommendations  to  be  included  in  the  overall  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Open  Space  Plan  (Step  8).   The  main  purpose  of  strategies  is  to  filter 
out  those  choices  least  likely  to  produce  the  desired  results  and  focus  on 
those  that  can  achieve  the  desired  ends. 

Determining  Strategies:   The  preparation  of  strategies  draws  on  every 
previous  step  in  the  planning  process,  plus  the  general  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience of  the  plan  preparers.   The  inventory  and  evaluation,  the  goals,  and 
the  possible  actions  must  be  combined  with  an  understanding  of  the  political 
realities  of  the  community,  the  desires  of  the  residents,  the  budget,  and 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  recreation  agency  if  realistic  strategies 
arc  to  be  developed. 

Consider  the  following  examples.   Assume  that  the  inventory  and  evalua- 
tion shows  that  maintenance  is  a  serious  problem,  and  its  improvement  becomes 
a  goal.   Two  possible  actions  are  devised  to  achieve  this  goal:   l)  the 
employment  of  additional  personnel  or  2)  contracting  with  outside  firms  for 
maintenance  services.   This  is  when  a  strategy  should  be  developed  to  help 
select  the  most  appropriate  action.   A  variety  of  factors  must  be  understood 
such  as  the  following:   the  labor  market;  the  supervisory  skills  of  the 
current  maintenance  personnel;  the  availability  of  outside  firms  for  contract 
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work;  relative  costs  of  the  two  approaches;  the  capabilities  of  other  city 
agencies  to  assist;  the  attitudes  of  the  public;  the  fiscal  capability  of 
the  community;  and  the  facilities  and  equipment  available  or  needed  for  new 
personnel. 

A  possible  strategy  statement  based  on  this  analysis  might  be... 
"Because  of  the  costs  of  hiring,  training,  and  equipping  new  maintenance 
personnel,  the  best  avenue  for  improving  park  maintenance  in  the  near 
future  is  relying  upon  outside  contractors."  This  statement  does  not 
indicate  which  parks  should  receive  contract  maintenance  or  how  to  go 
about  hiring  contractors;  it  simply  identifies  the  strategy  thought  to 
hold  the  most  potential  for  solving  the  maintenance  problem. 

Assume  anotrer  goal. .. "Increase  the  number  of  small,  neighborhood  parks" 
and  three  possible  actions... l)  purchase  land  for  permanent  neighborhood 
parks;  2)  convert  derelict  lands  (lands  with  no  potential  economic  use)  to 
small  parks;  and  3)  encourage  and  provide  incentives  for  community  organiza- 
tions to  obtain  land  and  construct  small  parks.   After  analysis,  these 
actions  may  not  call  for  an  either/or  type  of  strategy,  but  rather  one  that 
suggests  differing  emphases  on  all  three  options. . ."Because  of  the  critical 
need  for  small,  neighborhood  parks,  three  courses  of  action  should  be  pur- 
sued:  1)  converting  derelict  lands  because  of  their  availability  and  low 
cost;  2)  encouraging  community  organizations  to  sponsor  small  parks  because 
of  their  expressed  interest;  and  3)  outright  acquisition  of  small  parks  when 
no  other  alternatives  are  available.   Once  again,  this  statement  does  not 
indicate  where  parks  should  be  built  or  when  they  should  be  provided;  it 
simply  spells  out  the  strategy  thought  to  offer  the  best  chance  of  meeting 
the  need  for  small,  neighborhood  parks. 

The  number  of  strategies  finally  developed  is  unimportant  as  long  as 
they  perform  the  key  function  of  providing  a  filter  for  the  selection  of 
actions  most  likely  to  achieve  the  desired  goals.   Several  alternatives  are 
available  for  organizing  the  strategies.   They  could  be  categorized  by  the 
goals  they  relate  to,  or  by  function  (e.g.  physical  facilities,  recreation 
management),  or  matched  to  specific  actions  or  groups  of  actions.   Any  of 
these  organizing  techniques  can  be  convincing  as  long  as  the  reader  or  the 
involved  citizen  can  readily  see  how  the  strategy  builds  on  the  preceding 
steps  and  how  it  will  be  used  in  later  steps  of  the  planning  process. 

Step  8  -  Park,  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Plan 

The  Plan:   The  plan  outlines  the  actions  necessary  to  provide  a  parks, 
recreation,  and  open  space  system  capable  of  meeting  the  community's  present 
and  future  needs.   It  is  the  result  of  the  following  actions:   1)  the  stra- 
tegies are  applied  to  the  range  of  possible  actions;  2)  appropriate  actions 
arc  selected;  and  3)  the  actions  are  quantified  by  comparing  them  to  the 
needs  pointed  out  in  the  inventory  and  evaluation.   For  example,  if  the 
strategy  is  to  "concentrate  on  providing  small,  neighborhood  parks"  and  the 
action  selected  is  to  "convert  derelict  lands  to  recreational  use,"  this 
action  should  be  compared  to  the  inventory  and  evaluation,  and  several 
questions  should  be  answered: 

-  How  many  parks  are  needed? 
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-  Why  should  they  be  provided? 

-  Who  should  provide  them? 

-  Where  should  they  be  provided? 

-  When  should  they  be  provided? 

-  What  are  the  best  techniques  for  their  provision? 

In  other  words,  the  plan  document  should  spell  out  what  must  be  accom- 
plished to  meet  the  recreational  needs  of  the  community  in  terms  of  "how 
many,"  "why,"  "who,"  "where,"  "when,"  and  "what."   The  specificity  of  these 
answers  (or  recomrr endations)  will  vary  from  community  to  community.   In  a 
small  town,  for  example,  it  may  be  possible  to  identify  specific  sites  or 
new  programs  while  in  a  larger  community  it  may  only  be  possible  to  recom- 
ment  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  small  parks  in  a  particular  section 
of  town. 

Whatever  the  level  of  detail,  every  plan  should  have  several  fundamental 
characteristics  as  follows:   a)  be  long-term  (i.e.  15  to  20  years);  b)  be 
comprehensive  (i.e.  management  as  well  as  facility  needs  should  be  outlined), 
c)  reflect  the  varying  levels  of  recreational  service  needs  (i.e.  neighbor- 
hood, community,  and  region);  and  d)  indicate  where  the  community  wishes  its 
parks,  recreation  and  open  space  system  of  the  future.   The  plan  should  not 
contain  cost  information  or  definite  priorities  for  action  because  it  is 
meant  to  be  a  long-range  guide  for  the  parks,  recreation,  and  open  space 
system;  changing  costs  or  priorities  can  quickly  date  a  plan.   These  costs 
and  priorities  are  appropriate  for  the  next  step,  the  Action  Program. 

Key  Elements  of  the  Plan:   Each  plan  should  contain  three  basic  elements: 
1)  Background, 2)  Recommendations,  and  3)  Implementation  Techniques.   The 
Background  portion  should  describe  those  findings  and  observations  that  form 
the  basis  of  the  plan.   The  needs,  goals  and  objectives,  and  strategies  should 
be  summarized  so  that  the  user  will  have  an  understanding  of  the  basic  think- 
ing behind  the  specific  recommendations.   The  Recommendations  element  should 
describe  the  adequate  provision  of  a  parks,  recreation  and  open  space  system. 
The  recommendations  are  the  heart  of  the  plan  and  they  must  be  presented  in 
an  understandable  fashion.   Howard  County,  Maryland,  for  example,  organized 
its  recommendations  into  seven  categories: 

1)  Administration  and  Organization 

2)  Recreation  Programs 

3)  Recreation  Facilities 

4)  Maintenance  and  Security 

5)  Finance  and  Budget 

6)  Environment  and  Open  Space 

7)  Public  Relations  and  Communications 
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Subjects  that  could  be  covered  by  recommendations  include  the  four 
categories  presented  in  this  Handbook's  sample  planning  process:   1)  the 
physical  element;  2)  the  programs  and  activities  element;  3)  the  management 
element;  and  4)  the  evaluation  and  updating  element.   When  possible  and 
appropriate,  maps  should  be  prepared. 

1)  The  Physical  Element  -  Land  acquisition  for  either 
new  facilities  or  expansion  of  existing  facilities 
must  be  considered  under  a  variety  of  techniques 
ranging  from  fee  simple  acquisition  and  easements 
to  leases  and  condemnation  proceedings.   Site  dev- 
elopment must  also  receive  scrutiny,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  any  redefinition  of  recreation 

sei vice  areas,  or  in  its  compatibility  with  existing 
zoning,  subdivision  and  land  development  regulations, 
or  in  the  determination  of  guidelines  for  future 
facility  requirements.   Park  rehabilitation  must  be 
addressed  in  terms  of  current  and  expected  facility 
condition,  strategies  and  techniques  for  selecting 
among  rehabilitation  possibilities,  cost  comparisons, 
revenue  sources  and  contributions  to  community  health 
and  safety. 

2)  The  Programs  and  Activities  Element  -  Opportunities 
for  special  populations,  various  age  groups,  co- 
recreation,  structured  vs.  nonstructured  activities, 
program  evaluation  and  accountability,  joint  use  of 
school  facilities,  transportation,  special  events,  etc. 

3)  The  Management  Element  -  Information  services,  depart- 
ment organization,  park  maintenance  and  security, 
finance  and  budget,  project  control,  and  staff  development. 

4)  The  Evaluation  and  Updating  Element  -  Responsibilities, 
involvement  of  other  agencies,  criteria,  citizen 
involvement,  updating  schedule,  procedures,  method 

of  reporting  results,  accountability,  provision  for 
review  of  plan  on  a  periodic  basis. 

The  Implementation  Techniques  portion  of  the  plan  should  describe  the 
"how"  of  providing  a  parks,  recreation,  and  open  space  system.   Its  purpose 
is  to  describe  the  techniques  to  be  used  to  make  the  recommendations  a 
reality. 


Step  9  -  Action  Program 

The  Action  Program:   The  Action  Program  lists  the  highest  priority 
projects  and  recommendations  in  the  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Open  Space  Plan; 
this  includes  the  costs,  funding  sources,  and  agencies  responsible  for  their 
implementation.   The  Action  Program  is  a  guide  for  immediate  and  short-range 
actions.   An  Action  Program  presents  proposed  capital  improvements,  as  well 
a6  recommended  service,  program,  management,  and  other  improvements. 
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Contents  of  an  Action  Program:   Two  major  work  items  make  up  an  Action 
Program,  as  follows:   l)  priority  determination  and  schedule  preparation, 
2)  both  must  be  successfully  completed  to  generate  a  usable  Action  Program. 

Priorities :   A  "screen"  is  used  to  determine  priorities.   This  termi- 
nology refers  to  establishing  logical  criteria  with  which  to  rank  proposals. 
Elected  officials,  recreation  staff  (with  assistance  from  planning  and  dev- 
elopment agencies),  or  citizens  can  establish  these  criteria.   Some  communi- 
ties may  find  citizen  participation  of  this  complexity  this  late  in  the 
planning  process  somewhat  cumbersome  and  unrealistic.   However,  public  input 
to  help  select  criteria  deserves  encouragement  wherever  possible  since  the 
citizens  will  ultimately  live  with  the  results.   Sample  criteria  (the  exact 
items  used  will  vary  among  communities)  include: 

-  Geographic  distribution  within  neighborhoods; 

-  Relationship  to  other  revitalization  efforts; 

-  Accessibility  to  underprivileged  areas; 

-  Creation  of  employment  opportunities; 

-  Environmental  preservation  and  enhancement; 

-  Relationship  to  neighborhood  needs; 

-  Restoration  of  unique  local  features  or  traditions; 

-  Coordination  with  other  projects; 

-  Improvement  of  current  land  use  status; 

-  Ability  to  garner  private  supplemental  efforts. 

All  good  criteria  generally  share  three  basic  characteristics:   they  are 
acceptable  to  the  community  because  they  are  understandable;  they  are  objec- 
tive because  they  are  measurable  with  available  data;  and  they  are  appropriate 
in  scope  because  they  apply  to  all  geographic  areas  of  the  community. 

Typically,  all  projects  and  programs  are  first  sifted  through  a  screen 
(.a  point  system  or  other  similar  approach),  and  the  priorities  emerge  ready 
for  ranking.   The  ranking  could  place  priorities  in  one  of  four  time  periods: 
immediate  (needed  within  12  calendar  months),  short-range  (one  to  three 
years),  medium-range  (three  to  five  years),  and  long-range  (beyond  five  years). 
The  second  step  commonly  involves  a  final  review  of  all  long-range  priorities. 
Unless  they  have  a  unique  action  component  whose  opportunity  will  only  arise 
within  a  five-year  period,  these  priorities  should  not  be  considered. 
(Example:   A  regional  park  not  needed  until  1990  should  be  built  on  land 
available  in  1980  which,  if  not  purchased  by  a  city,  would  be  sold  for 
townhouse  development.) 

Implementation  Schedule:   All  remaining  projects  are  ranked  according 
to  need  on  an  implementation  schedule.   This  schedule  is  the  most  immediately 
recognizable  end  product  of  the  planning  process.   The  implementation  schedule 
should  contain  at  minimum  the  following  information:   name  of  project; 
priority  ranking;  cost  estimates  where  applicable  (management  innovations, 
for  example,  may  not  have  a  price  tag);  degree  of  commitment  necessary  for 
implementing  a  project;  the  probability  of  action  given  current  and 
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immediately  foreseeable  community  constraints.   The  need  for  this  information 
is  understandable: 

-  Projects  must  be  named  so  they  can  be  recognized. 

-  Projects  must  be  ranked  according  to  importance  to 
give  an  order  to  implementation  activities. 

-  Costs  are  needed  because  implementation  must  operate 
within  a  budget. 

-  Staff  time,  equipment  and  other  commitments  needed  to 
carry  out  a  project  must  be  understood  because  they 
are  scarce  resources  which  must  be  carefully  allocated. 

-  The  likelihood  of  successfully  carrying  out  a  project 
due  to  the  financial,  political  and  social  constraints 
present  in  the  community  must  be  assessed  to  gain  a 
true  picture  of  the  ultimate  feasibility  of  the  project. 

The  schedule  is  the  single  document  most  likely  to  be  available  for 
public  consumption. 


Step  10  -  Action  Plan  Adoption  and  Continuing  Planning 

The  Action  Plan  is  finished:   the  goals  and  objectives,  the  possible 
choices  for  action,  the  strategies,  the  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Open  Space 
Plan  and  Action  Program  have  been  determined.   But  this  five-part  Action 
Plan  should  not  be  considered  complete  until  it  is  adopted.   The  elected 
officials  must  pass  judgement  on  the  worth  and  value  of  the  plan  before  it 
can  begin  to  serve  the  community.   Involving  the  officials  throughout  the 
planning  process  will  facilitate  prompt  legislative  adoption.   Once  adopted, 
the  plan  should  be  widely  distributed  and  be  used  consistently  in  every 
decision  pertaining  to  recreation.   Then  and  only  then  will  it  be  a  useful 
document. 

Planning  is  not  a  finite  process.   A  plan  must  be  kept  current, 
reflecting  circumstances  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  when  the 
original  plan  was  prepared.   That  is  why  the  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Open 
Space  Plan  and  Action  Program  should  be  reviewed  each  year.   This  continuous 
process  of  review  and  updating  will  ensure  that  the  plan  and  program  address 
current  key  issues. 

Several  procedures  exist  to  ensure  the  continued  capability  of  a  plan 
to  serve  local  needs.   These  can  be  divided  into  two  categories.   The  first 
would  include  all  methods  based  on  a  mathematical  (objective)  approach. 
Examples  include  quantitative  research,  program-performance  budget  systems, 
and  rating  scales  frequently  used  to  evaluate  capital  improvement  programs. 
The  second  would  represent  policies  of  a  participatory  (subjective)  nature. 
These  include  citizen  involvement  based  on  their  perceptions  as  to  a  plan's 
value,  governmental  review  and  study  on  an  annual  basis  using  staff  opinions 
and  recommendations,  and  third-party  analysis  by  an  outside  forum. 
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Although  certain  communities  may  require  specific  tools  to  continually 
evaluate  a  plan,  it  is  generally  true  that  a  combination  of  the  objective 
and  subjective  methods  best  address  the  complex  question  of  plan  monitoring 
and  updating. 
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LOCAL  RECREATION  PLANNING  GUIDELINES 

EXISTING  POS  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Maryland  Outdoor  Recreation  Land  Loan  of  1969,  as  amended  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  Program  Open  Space)  requires  that  all  projects  funded  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  State  funds  or  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  Maryland  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Open  Space 
Plnn.   The  Maryland  Department  of  State  Planning  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  must  prepare  the  Maryland  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  Open  Space  Plan  every  five  years.   The  local  subdivisions 
are  required  to  submit  an  Annual  Program  to  the  Departments  of  State 
Planning  and  Natural  Resources,  which  upon  review,  becomes  the  basis  for 
authorizing  Program  Open  Space  funds  and  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Funds  to  the  County. 

GUIDELINE  OBJECTIVES 

Preparation  of  local  recreation  and  open  space  plans  will  help  to  accurately 
determine  local  recreation  and  open  space  needs,  to  develop  annual  POS  pro- 
grams which  reflect  those  local  needs,  and  to  assure  that  the  annual  POS 
programs  are  consistent  with  overall  State  goals  and  objectives  outlined 
in  the  Maryland  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Plan.   The  Counties, 
working  in  cooperation  with  their  municipalities  and  Baltimore  City,  shall 
complete  their  Recreation  Plans  by  January  31,  1982.   A  brief  report  which 
clearly  demonstrates  the  County's  progress  towards  completion  of  their 
Plan  should  be  submitted  to  the  Departments  of  State  Planning  and  Natural 
Resources  by  January  31,  1981.   Upon  review  by  the  Department  of  State 
Planning,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
the  Local  Recreation  Plans  shall  become  the  basis  for  the  Counties, 
including  Baltimore  City's,  annual  POS  program. 

These  guidelines  explain  the  objectives,  plan  requirements,  and  suggested 
procedures  for  the  Counties  (which  under  these  guidelines  also  include 


Baltimore  City)  and  the  State  of  Maryland  to  utilize  in  preparing  and 
reviewing  Local  Recreation  Plans  required  by  Program  Open  Space. 
Suggested  Plan  elements  and  planning  procedures  are  based  upon  provisions 
of  the  Maryland  Outdoor  Recreation  Land  Loan  of  1969,  as  amended  (Program 
Open  Space),  the  federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  determinations  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Maryland  Departments 
of  State  Planning  and  Natural  Resources.   The  President,  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  the  officially  designated 
County  Liaison  Officer  for  the  administration  of  Program  Open  Space  are 
the  officials  authorized  to  act  for  the  County  or  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
as  specified  under  various  provisions  of  these  guidelines,  including 
endorsement  of  the  final  Plan.   A  Local  Recreation  Plan  and  the  Annual 
Programs  are  the  planning  documents  which  are  required  under  these  guide- 
lines.  The  Local  Recreation  Plan  and/or  Annual  Program  may  be  amended, 
updated,  revised  and  modified  at  any  time  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
originally  adopted. 

PLAN  OUTLINE 

The  Local  Recreation  Plan  should  contain  the  major  elements  and  should 
follow  the  organizational  outline  suggested  below: 


1.   Introduction  and  Summary  of  Major  Findings 

II.   Assessment  of  Existing  Resources,  Programs,  and  Opportunities 

A)  Analysis  of  Population  Characteristics  and  Trends 

B)  Inventory  of  Existing  Recreation  Facilities,  Open  Space 
Areas,  Historic  and  Cultural  Areas,  and  other  Recreational 
Opportunities 

C)  Analysis  of  Recreation  and  Park  Programs 

D)  Analysis  of  Funding  and  Staff  Requirements 

E)  Analysis  of  Natural  Resources 

F)  Analysis  of  City/County  Relationships 

111.   Recreation  Demand  Analysis 

A)  Leisure  Behavior  Characteristics 

B)  Recreation  Participation  Rates 

C)  Development  of  Existing  Demand 

D)  Projection  of  1985  and  1990  Recreation  Demand 

IV.   Assessment  of  Needs  and  Requirements 

A)  Existing  and  Future  (1985  and  1990)  Acreage  Needs 

B)  Existing  and  Future  (1985  and  1990)  Recreation  Facility  Needs 


V.   Special  Considerations  (Examples  of  Special  Studies) 

A)  Urban  and  Handicapped  Need6 

B)  Agricultural  or  Historic  Preservation 

C)  Coastal  Zone,  Etc. 

D)  City/County  Duplication 

VI.   Assessment  and  Overview  of  Issues 

A)  Identification  of  Local  Recreation  Issues 

B)  Issues  Requiring  State  Action 

C)  Development  of  Overall  Objective 

VII.   Recommendations,  Policies,  and  Priorities 

A)  Plan  Recommendations 

B)  Recreation  Policies 

C)  Priorities  for  Implementation 

VIII.   Implementation 

A)  Project  Selection  Process 

B)  General  Acquisition  and  Development  Program 

C)  Annual  POS  Program  Preparation 

IX.   Appendices  (As  Appropriate) 

A)  Overall  Methodology 

B)  Citizen  Participation  Procedures 

C)  Inventory  Information 

D)  Data,  Charts,  Tables,  Etc. 


The  major  elements  are  further  detailed  to  indicate  the  overall  integrated 
framework  that  should  be  developed  and  indicated  within  the  Local  Recreation 
Plan. 

Assessment  of  Existing  Resources,  Programs  and  Opportunities 

An  assessment  should  be  made  of  all  public  resources  and  programs  which 
provide  outdoor  recreation  opportunities,  and  the  potential  for  additional 
and  further  development  of  such  resources  and  programs.   Private  resources 
which  provide  such  opportunities,  or  which  have  an  important  potential  for 
recreational  use,  should  also  be  taken  into  account.   The  level  of  detail 
of  this  assessment  should  provide  a  meaningful  view  of  existing  recreational 
opportunit ies  and  potential  recreational  resources  in  the  County.   Inventory 
Information  provided  in  the  Maryland  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Plan 
may  be  updated  and  used  as  the  basis  of  this  assessment. 
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Iii  .iddition,  rraourcps  which  affect  the  demand  for  recreation  opportunities 
should  also  be  examined.   Population  trends,  socio-economic  characteristics, 
and  other  background  data  which  affect  recreation  participation  should  be 
assessed.   Population  characteristics  presented  in  the  Maryland  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  Open  Space  Plan  may  also  be  updated  and  used  for  the  frame- 
work of  this  assessment. 

Recreation  Demand  Analysis 

The  Local  Recreation  Plan  should  include  an  indication  of  how  people  now 
recreate  (.for  the  year  1980)  -  including,  if  possible,  visitors,  as  well 

as  residents  -  and  a  projection  of  citizen  demand  (for  the  years  1985  and 

• 

1990)  by  significant  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation.   Demand  projections 
should  rely  on  the  expressed  desires  of  the  citizenry  obtained  in  part 
from  a  citizen  participation  process.   The  manner  in  which  any  necessary 
supporting  surveys  are  conducted,  and  their  level  of  detail,  is  up  to 
each  County  but  should  provide  a  solid  basis  for  determining  future 
requirements  for  land,  facilities  and  programs.   Methodology  and  raw 
information  provided  in  the  Maryland  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Open  Space 
Plan  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  projections. 

Assessment  of  Needs  and  Requirements 

A  statement  of  existing  (1980)  and  estimated  future  (1985  and  1990)  require- 
ments for  outdoor  recreation  lands,  water,  facilities  and  programs  related 
to  major  types  of  outdoor  recreation  activities  should  be  made.   A  des- 
cription of  the  method  employed  should  accompany  the  conclusions.   While 
no  single  methodology  which  could  be  employed  in  determining  needs  is  pre- 
scribed, the  methodology  contained  in  the  Maryland  Outdoor  Recreation  and 
Open  Space  Plan  may  be  used  as  an  overall  guide  or  framework. 

Special  Studies 

Certain  demands,  resources,  programs,  or  needs  identified  in  the  preceding 
may  require  more  specific  and  detailed  study,  review,  survey,  analysis,  etc., 
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as  determined  by  the  individual  County  or  Baltimore  City.   Examples  of 
special  studies  include  urban  and  handicapped  needs,  agricultural  pre- 
servation, coastal  zone,  historic  preservation,  etc.   The  decision  to 
undertake  special  studies,  the  scope,  and  the  detail  of  such  studies 
should  be  based  upon  the  individual  needs  and  characteristics  of  each 
County. 

Assessment  and  Overview  of  Issues 

A  qualitative  overview  of  County  or  City  outdoor  recreation  issues  based 
on  input  from  public  participation  programs  and  other  available  information 
should  be  prepared.   In  addition,  these  issues  should  be  translated  into 
goals  and  objectives  which  can  be  utilized  for  the  achievement  of  recreation 
needs.   This  section  should  define  problem  areas  requiring  local,  State,  or 
federal  action,  such  as  apparent  deficiencies  in  recreational  opportunities 
in  specific  areas,  or  by  types  of  activities.   Planning  issues  should  be 
projected  for  the  next  five  years  and  related  to  the  overall  recreation 
goals  and  the  objectives  and  policies  which  will  translate  the  recreation 
goals  into  reality.   The  issues  should  also  include  appropriate  topics, 
which  pertain  to  the  State,  such  as  natural  heritage  and  historic  preserva- 
tion, critical  areas  and  agricultural  preservation,  scenic  rivers  and 
coastal  zone  or  other  issues  which  are  felt  to  be  of  Statewide  importance. 
The  goals  and  objectives  should  serve  to  translate  the  identified  issues 
into  realistic  and  implementable  policies. 

Recommendations,  Policies,  and  Priorities 

A  statement  of  the  recommendations  and  policies  adopted  by  the  County  or 
Baltimore  City  should  be  prepared  and  include  measures  to  be  taken  to 
deal  with  specific  issues  identified  in  the  planning  process.   Specific 
issues  should  include  recommended  policy  priorities,  relationship  to 
identified  recreation  needs,  special  studies,  etc.   General  priorities  to 
guide  specific  actions  identified  in  the  Annual  Program  should  also  be 
developed  as  well  as  a  wide  array  of  implementation  techniques  other  than 
just  foe  simple  acquisition  and  subsequent  development. 
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Implementation 

The  POS  project  selection  process  developed  by  the  County  or  Baltimore 
City  should  be  set  forth  and  used  in  development  of  subsequent  Annual 
Programs  which  are  required  under  the  Maryland  Outdoor  Recreation  Land 
Loan  of  1968,  as  amended  (Program  Open  Space).   The  project  selection 
process  should  be  used  to  prepare  a  general  five  year  Acquisition  and 
Development  Schedule.   This  schedule  should  be  included  in  the  Local 
Recreation  Plan  and  further  detailed  in  the  subsequent  Annual  Program. 

ANNUAL  PROGRAM 

An  Annual  Program  will  be  prepared  every  year  and  submitted  by  December  1 
to  the  Departments  of  State  Planning  and  Natural  Resources.   The  Annual 
Program  should  relate  to  other  parts  of  the  recreation  planning  process, 
especially  the  overall  five  year  Acquisition  and  Development  Schedule,  as 
well  as  administrative,  legislative,  and  budgetary  processes.   The  Annual 
Program  will  serve  as  the  implementation  program  required  under  Program 
Open  Space  and  should  include  the  following: 

Acquisition  Schedule 

The  acquisition  schedule  should  be  a  list  of  the  proposed  sites  to  be 
acquired  within  the  County.   This  list  should  be  developed  by  use  of  the 
local  project  selection  process,  priorities  and  recommendations  of  the 
Local  Recreation  Plan,  as  well  as  input  from  the  County's  municipalities 
and  incorporated  areas.   This  schedule  should  contain  the  project's 
official  name,  proposed  use,  general  location,  number  of  acres  to  be 
acquired,  estimated  cost,  and  the  source  of  funds  (Local,  State  POS, 
Federal  L&WCF ,  etc.).   This  schedule  should  also  include  projects  not 
funded  from  previous  years. 


Development  Schedule 

The  development  schedule  should  be  the  list  of  the  proposed  sites  to  be 
developed  within  the  County.   This  list  should  be  based  upon  the  project 
selection  process,  priorities  and  recommendations  of  the  Local  Recreation 
Plan,  and  input  from  the  County's  municipalities  and  incorporated  areas. 
This  list  should  contain  the  project's  official  name,  general 
types  of  facilities  to  be  provided,  project's  general  location,  estimated 
cost,  and  the  source  of  funds  (Local,  State  Program  Open  Space,  Federal 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds,  etc.).   This  schedule  should  also  include 
projects  not  funded  from  previous  years. 


Maps 


A  map  or  maps  of  suitable  scale  should  also  be  provided.   The  map  or  map6 
should  indicate  the  location  and  general  bounds  for  all  projects  listed  in 
the  Acquisition  Schedule  and  the  Development  Schedule. 

Amendments 

As  local  conditions  warrant,  the  County  should  amend  its  annual  program  to 
respond  to  changing  local  recreational  needs.   The  proposed  project  which 
is  to  be  amended  into  the  current  Annual  Program,  should  include  all 
required  information  and  should  be  placed  in  its  appropriate  priority 
position.   The  status  of  projects  affected  by  the  amendment  (i.e.,  delayed, 
deleted,  added,  etc.)  should  also  be  indicated.   Copies  of  the  complete 
amended  Annual  Program  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  State 
Planning,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and  upon  review, 
will  be  substituted  for  the  original  Annual  Program. 

THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 

The  overall  local  recreation  planning  process  should  be  the  unique,  con- 
tinuous and  cyclical  manner  in  which  each  County  and  Baltimore  City 
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conducts  its  planning  program.   Citizen  participation  should  be  an  impor- 
tant element  in  carrying  out  the  planning  process.   The  planning  process 
should  include  the  preparation,  revision,  updating,  maintaining,  carrying 
out  and  monitoring  the  implementation  of  the  Local  Recreation  Plan  and 
Annual  Program  and  should  be  based  upon  the  suggested  steps  described  below: 

1)  determine  the  scope  and  schedule  for  managing  the  overall 
local  recreation  planning  process; 

2)  determine  the  day-to-day  management  issues  affecting  the 
entire  planning  process; 

3)  determine  the  policies  which  are  to  guide  the  provision 

of  outdoor  recreation  within  the  local  subdivisions  during 
the  planning  cycle; 

4)  determine  the  actions  to  be  taken  on  an  annual  basis  to 
implement  the  previously  determined  policies  (preparation 
of  the  Annual  Program);  and 

5)  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  actions  on  an  annual  basis 
(this  part  of  the  process  should  be  accomplished  in  con- 
junction and  concurrently  with  the  preparation  of  the 
subsequent  Annual  Program). 

These  guidelines  are  also  designed  to  suggest  to  each  County  the  opportun- 
ities and  flexibility  needed  to  devise  and  carry  out  its  own  process  for 
development  and  implementation  of  its  plan.   The  Local  Recreation  Plan 
should  be  geared  to  the  requirements  of  the  decision-making  process  and 
should  contain  actions  that  the  County  or  Baltimore  City  proposes  to  under- 
take directly,  as  well  as  consider  actions  of  other  recreation  and  open 
space  providers  (i.e.,  the  State,  federal  government,  private  sector,  etc.). 
The  Local  Recreation  Plan  should  analyze  the  entire  range  of  recreation 
resources  and  programs  that  are  significant  in  providing  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  within  the  County  (i.e.,  natural,  financial,  manpower,  public- 
private,  etc.).   The  scope  and  content  of  the  Local  Recreation  Plan  should 
be  influenced  by  the  unique  conditions  within  each  local  subdivision,  and 
solutions  sought  which  best  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual  jurisdiction. 
The  Local  Recreation  Plan  should  also  be  consistent  with  and  comprehensively 
related  to  other  plans  of  the  jurisdiction.   Since  planning  is  a  continuous 
process  by  which  wants  and  needs  are  recognized  and  identified,  and  means 
are  sought  to  satisfy  them,  the  Local  Recreation  Plan  should  be  a  continuing 
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record  of  findings  and  decisions,  resulting  in  an  effective  guide  to 
future  actions,  especially  preparation  of  the  Annual  POS  Program. 

POS  PLANNING  GRANTS 

The  Counties  and  Baltimore  City  are  eligible  to  receive  POS  financial 
assistance  for  preparation  and  maintenance  of  eligible  components  of  the 
ongoing  local  recreation  planning  process.   The  Counties  and  Baltimore 
City  may  receive  up  to  $10,000  per  year,  matched  on  a  50-50  basis,  to 
cover  eligible  planning  expenses.   Program  Open  Space  funds  may  be  used 
to  prepare  and  maintain  the  Local  Recreation  Plan.   Applications  for 
obtaining  POS  planning  fund9  should  briefly  address  the  following  sug- 
gested items: 

Commitment 

County  or  City  commitment  to  staff  and  budget  necessary  to  complete  the 
Local  Recreation  Plan  and  prepare  Annual  Programs. 

Schedule 

The  schedule  for  preparation  of  the  major  elements  of  the  Local  Recreation 
Plan  and  the  yearly  schedule  for  Annual  Program  preparation. 

Leadership  Involvement 

An  explanation  of  the  strategy  to  be  used  to  involve  the  appointed  and 
elected  government  leadership,  and  if  possible,  private  recreation  pro- 
viding organizations  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  actions  to 
meet  recreation  needs  in  the  County. 

Citizen  or  Representative  Participation 

A  description  of  the  manner  in  which  citizens  or  representative  involve- 
ment by  major  users  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  within  the  County  or 
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City  will  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  planning  and  decision- 
making process. 

Coordination 

A  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Local  Recreation  Plan  will  be 
coordinated  with  appropriately  related  planning  functions  such  as  the 
following:   urban  development  and  revitalization,  transportation,  water 
resources  conservation  and  development,  water  quality,  river  basin  and 
flood  plains,  coastal  zones,  health  and  welfare,  education,  energy  con- 
servation, natural  area  conservation  programs,  historical  and  cultural 
programs,  handicapped  programs,  equal  employment  opportunity  programs, 
or  other  functional  areas  which  may  influence  outdoor  recreation  within 
the  County. 

State  Technical  Assistance 

The  Department  of  State  Planning  and  Department  of  Natural  Resources  will 
maintain  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  Counties  and  Baltimore  City 
and  will  provide  necessary  technical  planning  assistance.   As  best  as 
possible,  the  grant  application  should  indicate  those  areas  where  State 
Technical  Assistance  is  being  requested. 

SUBMISSION  OF  DOCUMENTATION 

The  Local  Recreation  Plan  should  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  State 
Planning  and  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  by  January  31,  1982.   The 
Local  Recreation  Plan  and  revisions  thereto  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  State  Planning  and  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  in 
three  (3)  copies  each.   Copies  of  the  approved  Plan  should  be  distributed 
to  appropriate  Local,  State,  Federal,  Regional,  Quasi-public,  and  private 
agencies  and  individuals.   Three  (3)  copies  of  the  progress  report  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  State  Planning  and  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  by  January  31,  1981. 
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The  Annual  Program  should  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  State  Planning 
and  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  by  December  1  of  every  year.   Annual 
Program  amendments,  as  well  as  amendments  to  the  Local  Recreation  Plan, 
may  be  submitted  at  any  time  following  the  same  review  and  approval  pro- 
cedures as  for  the  original  Annual  Program  or  Local  Recreation  Plan. 

The  Planning  Grant  Application  requesting  POS  money  to  cover  appropriate 
planning  expenses  in  Local  Recreation  Plan  preparation  and  maintenance, 
should  be  submitted  on  an  as-needed  basis.   Applications  for  POS  planning 
money  should  include  the  elements  suggested  in  these  guidelines  and  should 
follow  established  POS  grant  submittal  procedures. 

PLANNING  COORDINATION 

An  effective  working  partnership  is  necessary  between  the  Counties  and  the 
State  of  Maryland.   The  Maryland  Department  of  State  Planning  and  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Resources  shall  maintain  a  close  working 
relationship  with  the  Counties  and  will  provide  technical  planning 
assistance  necessary  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  local 
recreation  planning  process.   The  trends,  policies,  programs,  problems, 
issues,  needs,  and  other  information  developed  in  the  Local  Recreation 
Plans  will  be  used  in  preparing  and  developing  the  1983  Maryland  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  Open  Space  Plan  (SCORP).   In  addition  to  coordinating 
recreation  planning  with  appropriate  State  Agencies  and  Departments, 
especially  the  Department  of  State  Planning  and  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  the  County  and  Baltimore  City  should  coordinate  their  outdoor 
recreation  and  open  space  planning  with  appropriate  municipal,  regional, 
quasi-public,  and/or  private  agencies  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
recreation  opportunities.   The  County  should  also  coordinate  the  Local 
Recreation  Plans  with  other  appropriate  local  plans  and  programs  (i.e., 
Land  Use,  Historic  Preservation,  Sub-Division  Regulations,  and  other 
physical  or  social  plans  or  programs). 
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DETERMINATION  OF  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROGRAM  OPEN  SPACE 

Current  POS  commitments  to  the  individual  Counties  and  Baltimore  City 
regarding  eligibility  will  be  honored.   The  Counties  and  Baltimore  City 
are  encouraged  to  develop  planning  processes  in  accord  with  these  guide- 
lines as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to  make  such  changes  in  their  planning 
programs  as  necessary.   After  January  31,  1982,  the  County  and  Baltimore 
City  will  be  deemed  eligible  for  participation  in  Program  Open  Space 
when  its  Recreation  Plan  has  been  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  Department 
of  State  Planning  and  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.   This  deadline 
may  be  extended  in  hardship  circumstances.   To  remain  eligible,  the  County 
must  show  evidence  of  ongoing  planning  and  Plan  maintenance.   Evidence  of 
this  maintenance  is  the  preparation  and  submission  of  the  Annual  Program. 
Approval  of  acquisition  and  development  projects  will  be  denied  unless 
they  are  included  in  the  County's  current  Annual  Program  and  are  consis- 
tent with  their  current  approved  Recreation  Plan. 

LOCAL  RECREATION  PLANNING  GUIDELINES:   APPENDIX 

As  a  source  of  additional  information  which  may  be  utilized  in  preparation 
of  Local  Recreation  Plans,  selected  excerpts  have  been  taken  from  the 
"Handbook  for  Recreation  Planning  and  Action"  by  the  Department  of  State 
Planning.   The  "Handbook  for  Recreation  Planning  and  Action"  was  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  (HCRS)  and  the 
material  contained  within  the  Appendix  to  the  Local  Recreation  Planning 
Guidelines  is  reprinted  with  permission  of  HCRS,  Northeast  Regional  Office. 
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